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Research in Administration 


EDITOR’S PREFACE 


ESEARCH has always been one of the 

R three major interests of Phi Delta Kappa. 

No series of this publication purporting 

to put the work and interests of the fraternity on 

review would be complete without an issue de- 
voted to this subject. 

Coincidentally with planning for the Golden 
Anniversary volume came news of the appoint- 
ment of the Committee for the Advancement of 
School Administration, formed for the purpose of 
disseminating the research findings of the eight 
“Kellogg Centers” established several years ear- 
lier in certain graduate schools. 

The coordination of our two purposes appeared 
to be a “natural.” We contacted Hollis Moore, 
Jr, executive secretary of the Committee, who 
readily agreed to collect representative manu- 
scripts concerning the work of the Centers. This 
issue is the result. Dr. Moore’s Introduction pre- 
sents the nature of these contributions more fully 
and needs no repetition here. We are sincerely 
grateful both to the contributors and to Dr. 
Moore for their valuable services. He in turn has 
expressed his appreciation for this opportunity to 
get a portion of the dissemination of findings f<: 
which the Committee was formed. 

These twelve articles are, in a sense, a preview 
of more extensive, more comprehensive publica- 
tions to come. It is interesting to note that the 
fate so often reserved for research—gathering 
dust in research offices—is not to be in this case. 
The Committee was formed to prevent that and 
we are glad to be among the first to cooperate. 

The membership of the Committee for the Ad- 
tancement of School Administration follows: 


Chairman: Lawrence G. Derthick, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Chattanooga, Tennessee 

*Daniel R. Davies, Director, Middle Atlantic Re- 
gion, CPEA, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Finis E. Engleman, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Hartford, Connecticut (Representing 
the Council of Chief State School Officers ) 

*Roy M. Hall, Southwest Region, CPEA, Associ- 
ate Professor of Educational Administration, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

Herold C. Hunt, Under Secretary, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 


*Francis Keppel, New England Region, CPEA, 
Dean, Faculty of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Worth McClure (ex officio), Executive Secretary, 
American Association of Schoo] Administrators, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 

Paul J. Misner (ex officio), President-Elect, 
American Association of School Administrators, 
Superintendent of Schools, Glencoe, Illinois 

Harold E. Moore, Director, School of Education, 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 
(Representing the National Conference of Pro- 
fessors of Educational Administration ) 

Mrs. Catharine Mulberry, Member of the Chi- 
cago School Board, 9345 Winchester Avenue, 
Chicago 20, Illinois (Representing the Na- 
tional School Boards Association ) 

*William R. Odell, Director, Pacific Southwest 
Region, CPEA, School of Education, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California 

Clyde Parker, Superintendent of Schools, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa (Representing the AASA Execu- 
tive Committee ) 

*Truman M. Pierce, Director, Southern States 
Region, CPEA, Dean, School of Education, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala- 
bama 

*John A. Ramseyer, Director, School-Comm:- 
nity Development Study, CPEA, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio 

*William W. Savage, Associate Director, Mid- 
west Administration Center, CPEA, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois 

Sampson G. Smith, Superintendent, Somerset 
County Schools, Somerville, New Jersey ( Rep- 
resenting the County and Rural Area Super- 
intendents ) 

*Donald E. Tope, Director, Pacific Northwest 
Region, CPEA, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 

Henry I. Willett (ex officio), President, Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Richmond, Virginia 

Executive Secretary of the Committee: Hollis A. 
Moore, Jr., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.—L. A. 


* Representing the regional CPEA centers. 
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Introduction 


By HOLLIS A. MOORE, JR. 


slowly. We expect that. But there are times 

when some new impetus or the meeting of 
a series of crises provides an added burst of en- 
ergy, and professional knowledge and _ status 
pick up momentum. Such has been the history 
of school administration the last few years. 

Nineteen hundred fifty, like 1838 (the first 
superintendency ) and 1865 (establishment of an 
association of school administrators ), was an im- 
portant milestone in the progress of school ad- 
ministration. It was in that year, with the first 
grants from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, that 
we took off with new vigor in research and im- 
provement in school administration. This has 
been the CPEA—Cooperative Program in Edu- 
cational Administration. In the course of this pro- 
gram groups of administrators, professors of edu- 
cation, and research people in practically all the 
social sciences have focused attention on prob- 
lems of the administrator of public school systems. 

This movement has had many aspects, but in 
this special issue of Pat Detta Kappan we shall 
focus on just one—research. We've made no at- 
tempt here to cover the waterfront; to present a 
little on all of the major topics. Some of the mat- 
ters of quite serious moment to CPEA centers are 
not discussed here at all. What we have tried to 
do is to present some samples of the research 
that has gone on. 

Dan Davies sets the stage for the issue with 
his provocative and, to a considerable extent, dis- 
turbing comments about the challenge of ad- 
ministration in the age of cybernetics and auto- 
mation. Here we see some of the aspects of what 
he calls the breakthrough in educational admin- 
istration—reaching new heights through applica- 
tion of scientific principles from many fields and 
responding to society’s pressures on the schools 
and the leaders of those schools. 

Coladarci and Hall comment on methodology 
in research dealing with educational administra- 
tion. In Hall’s article we can see examples of 
some of the trends in cooperative action research 
as it has developed in recent years. In the South- 
west, their research has included administrators 
as well as college folk. Changes are being made 
in research techniques as well as in research re- 


A owl. W of a profession usually goes 


quirements for graduate students, and these two 
articles point to only a few special aspects of 
this trend. 

An area just opening up for research in ad. 
ministration is reported by McIntyre as well as 
by Graff and Kimbrough: how to identify ad. 
ministrative potential in students who are com. 
ing along. The McIntyre article describes an ex. 
periment with specially selected students at the 
University of Texas. Graff and Kimbrough dis. 
cuss the question of “selection” from the stand- 
point of “the competency pattern” (emphasis on 
behavior) which has developed in the Southem 
CPEA region. 

Research as it applies to changes in a univer- 
sity’s curriculum for administrators is the subject 
of the Ramseyer-Wakefield article. In the ex- 
periences at Ohio State the spotlight was turned 
on problems of community study, and research 
results point to matters to be dealt with in the 
early stages of a person’s professional career. 

The articles by Bidwell and Savage give in- 
sight into two common school problems —teacher 
morale and use of consultative services. Some of 
their findings have wide applicability to adminis- 
trative policies in both state and local school 
district units. 

Much of our talk about leadership has been 
of the armchair, speculative kind, but research 
techniques were turned on this question of lead- 
ership in a study conducted in Florida. Readers 
may be somewhat surprised at the results re- 
ported by Hines and Grobman. 

“The community,” a favorite topic in school 
discussions for years, has been studied in one 
way or another by all CPEA centers. Both Har- 
vard and the University of Oregon conducted 
exhaustive “studies in depth” within a single 
community. In both cases the research was di- 
rected in large measure by faculties in the social 
sciences. Shipton and Belisle report on one phase 
of the Harvard study, criticism of the schools, 
while Foskett analyzes their answers in an Ore- 
gon study to the question “what are the dimen- 
sions of citizens’ discussions of school affairs?” 

Many of the articles presented in this issue are 
but advanced portions of more extensive reports 
yet to be made—books, monographs, longer atti- 
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des. It is significant and somewhat indicative of Perhaps this application of social science research 
the CPEA that about a third of the authors in 
this issue are persons whose primary scholarship 
lies in fields outside school administration itself. 


The Impending Breakthrough 


to the problems of school administration has 
been the most significant research development 
in the program. 





By DANIEL R. DAVIES 


HERE ARE SIGNS of a “Breakthrough” in edu- 

cational administration which will add 

vastly to our concept of educational states- 
manship in theory and in operation. This Break- 
through is already making “business as usual” in 
professional development and operation not only 
shortsighted, but dangerous. 

I use “Breakthrough” in the sense of the series 
of articles in Fortune! during 1955 dealing with 
the Breakthrough of our American economy to- 
ward new levels of abundance and dilemmas for 
the next quarter century. It is a most provocative 
series, concluding in the December issue with 
Henry Luce’s “A Speculation About A.D. 1980,” 
wherein Luce refers to two earlier Breakthroughs 
during the course of our human history which 
produced profound shocks from which mankind 
has never recovered. 

First, there was the shock which came “when 
only a few centuries ago the suspicion dawned 
with Copernicus that our earth was not the cen- 
ter and greater part of the universe.” At one 
stroke of scientific insight the earth, along with 
mankind, was relegated to a non-central, quite 
subordinate, participatory role in the interstellar 
society. 

Second, when our great-grandfathers began to 
hear the Darwinian rumor that “Adam and Eve 
were not created in B.C. 4532, and that we came 
from a long line of monkeys”—that half-truth 
brought spiritual derangement to millions. 

A third shock is due us shortly. By way of the 
psychologists, psychiatrists and psychoanalysts, 
popularly seen as “Freud,” we see bases for hu- 
man behavior as observable and increasingly con- 
trollable phenomena quite different from sin, 
Satan, witchcraft, and spells cast by incantation 
and evil eyes. Meaning what? Let's whisper it: 
A person is a closed system or system of systems 
whose behavior can be predicted and controlled. 
Pressed to extremes, human motion, intelligence, 





DANIEL R. DAVIES is professor of educational ad- 
ministration, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


and emotion are resultants of infinite regression 
to the mean of characteristics and tendencies of 
electrochemical tensions, protoplasm, cells, com- 
munities of cells, and cellular intercommunity 
relations. Galvani’s frog’s legs related muscular 
contraction and electricity. Pavlov’s dog showed 
signs of hunger at the sound of a bell. Freud and 
Rorschach pushed the will and conscious volition 
into a role secondary to the unremembered, the 
unrealized, or the unconscious as determiners of 
human behavior. When the full implications of 
this third “demotion” of man, i.e., from the cap- 
taincy of his soul, dawns upon people generally, 
the hue and cry which followed Copernicus and 
Darwin will be faint by comparison. 

But it is with a possible fourth shock that I 
am here primarily concerned. Stated baldly and 
bluntly it is this: The impending Breakthrough in 
educational administration, irresistibly carried 
along by a world rushing into ever vaster and 
more complex organization, can lead to the elimi- 
nation of our current concepts of freedom. 

The argument goes like this: Whether we look 
from man “down” into the microcosm of cells, 
molecules, atoms, protons, and electrons or “up” 
into the macrocosm of solar system, nebulae, 
clusters of nebulae or universes, we see order 
which can be described statistically and mathe- 
matically. Chaos is not apparent. It is not strange, 
then, that the social sciences are now forcing us 
to re-examine our fetishes about randomness in 
social interaction. It may well be that a mature 
science of society will show us that just as will 
may be illusion individually, freedom may be an 
illusion socially. Society may be an ordered, sta- 
tistical phenomenon. 

Given a sufficient knowledge of man and a 
sufficient knowledge of systems of men, we may 
yet see “brain washings,” “ideological indoctrina- 
tion,” and “communications control” leading to- 
ward the 1984 of George Orwell. Is the contem- 
porary counterpart of Galvani the social hysteria 


1 Fortune, in its 1955 series on the American Breakthrough, 
omitted this aspect of the problem. 
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induced by Orson Wells’ radio program several 
years ago suggesting an invasion from Mars? Of 
Pavlov, our reaching for a Lucky instead of a 
sweet? Or our fearing Russians, or Negroes, or 
Liberals or Reactionaries, or anyone else who is 
different? Is the social counterpart of the Freud- 
ian “unconscious” the group dynamics’ concept of 
the “hidden agenda”? 

It is my premise that the Breakthrough in the 
above two categories, dealing with man as an in- 
dividual and with men as society, is pushing us 
to a Breakthrough in educational administration 
which quite outmodes current concepts of educa- 
tional statesmanship. The development of the 
premise does not offer a comforting message. 


Signs of the Breakthrough 


Never before has administrative leadership 
been so showered with scholarly attention. Ev- 
erybody is getting in on the act. Administration, 
and education, have been “discovered” by the 
social scientist, the physical scientist, and the po- 
litical specialist, to mention a few categories. 

The reason follows easily from the argument 
thus far. In our increasingly complex society with 
its new vistas of limitless energy, management of 
men and control of behavior are coming to be 
seen as keys to mankind’s survival and well-be- 
ing. We know that the administrator of education 
comes nearest to being a specialist in both. 
Others are rapidly coming to realize it. One effect 
of the Breakthrough will be to project the school 
administrator into a prestige role second to none. 

Our “discovery” by scientists and thinkers of 
many disciplines is substantial in scope—but so 
widely diffused that it is difficult to assemble the 
evidence. By way of illustration, let me give you 
a test (in true school teacher fashion). Check 
any of the following items which, according to 
current literature, are of direct concern to ad- 
ministrators: 


— 1. Booleanalgebra — 13. tri-partite origin 
— 2. role shifting of order 
— 3. game theory — 14. personality theory 
— 4. pecking order — 15. binary number 
— 5. Geniac systems 
— 6. Hayakawa — 16. neuroticism 
— 7. minimax — 17. qualitative imputa- 
— 8. automation tion 
— 9. integrationona — 18. temperament- 
higher level physique correla- 
— 10. operations re- tions 
search — 19. cybernetics 
— 11. unseen committee — 20. e = mc? 
— 12. group-unit opera- — 21. feed back 
tions in hierarchi- — 22. stochastic models 
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If you checked all twenty-two items you have 
a perfect score. For amplification of the items let 
me refer you to a wide range of sources: 

A. The Society for Applied Anthropology, in 
announcing a new book by Peter Blau on the 
Dynamics of Bureaucracy, said “We have one 































more example of several recent developments to. f 
ward: 1) The injection of new insights of the be. j 
havioral sciences into the study of administration. | 
and 2) the emergence of a comparative approach f 
to administration among empirically-minded go. ‘ 
cial sciences in the United States of America.” P 
Robert Merton’s Social Theory and Social Struc. 

ture is cited as a basic reference on organization fe 
and bureaucracy. f 

B. The sociologists have been unusually active, a 
Their recent national convention for the first time 
saw the education section crowded, and featur. e 
ing papers by such stalwarts as Talcott Parsons, a 

C. Fortune, during the past several years, has th 
been featuring a series of provocative articles by te 
Perrin Stryker, William H. Whyte, Jr., and others g1 
on the role and function of the executive in busi- 
ness and industry. ch 

D. Theodore Reller is editor of the November, pu 
1955, Annals of the American Academy of Po- in 
litical and Social Sciences entitled “The Public An 
School and Other Community Services.” The list Sci 
of contributors includes names of distinguished 
scholars from other countries as well as our own. 

E. The social psychologists and group dynan- = 
ics people have opened up new horizons, too. + 
Thelan’s Dynamics of Groups at Work, and the ps 
current studies of the decision-making process oa 
among executives by Simon, Argyris, Lombard, ae 
and others raise some serious questions about the sa 
folklore of administration. 

F. From psychology we have some potent in- T 
sights into behavior and learning as related to vad 
personality. The Kentucky Symposium edited by N 
Bills entitled Learning Theory, Personality The- met 
ory and Clinical Research brings together the hig] 
creative ideas of top figures in their field. Col 

G. In the field of semantics, Hayakawa’s Lar- has 
guage in Thought and Action deals with prob- wi 
lems crucial to administration: words and mean- 
ings in communication. ° 

H. Communication theory® itself is a whole I , 
new and, to the layman, almost incompreher- ma 
sible world. From the “bit” of communication to lig 
Norton Wiener’s Cybernetics is a large jump. = 






Philosophers, psychologists, educators, anthro- 








2“'Toward Comparative Studies of Organization,” C 
house Bulletin, Vol. 8, No. 3, 1955, The Society for ApP 
Anthropology. 

3 For an excellent symposium see “Communication and Com- 
munication Arts” in the Teachers College Record, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, November, 1955. 
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pologists —everybody has a word to say about 
communication. At a more popular level, Alex 
Bavelas’s “How to Talk to the Boss” in the July, 
1955, Harper's and his other books are illuminat- 
ing and instructive. 

|. From the field of operational philosophy we 
find clues from the works of Whitehead, Dewey, 
Korzybski. Anatol Rappaport’s recent semi-popu- 
larization of their ideas points out that the Break- 
through in philosophy without which Einstein’s 
work might not have been possible portends 
much for modern education and administration. 

]. Industrial engineering and mathematics of- 
fer “models” and quantitative techniques both 
for viewing administration and for assisting the 
administrative process. 

Robert T. Livingston, David B. Hertz, and oth- 
ers have demonstrated a tri-dimensional model 
approach to understanding the Job, the Man, and 
the Social Matrix.4 A new model, Man-Job Sys- 
tems, is in the works. The basic model is an out- 
growth of CPEA activities. 

Bush and Mosteller recently presented “Sto- 
chastic Models for Learning” in their new book 
published in New York and London.’ Comment- 
ing on the book, a reviewer in Science, of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, said, 


“In this volume, the authors present a general 
mathematical model for learning, where learning is 
defined as ‘any systematic change of behavior . . . 
whether or not the change is adaptive, desirable for 
certain purposes, or in accordance with any other 
such criteria’ (p. 3). Because behavior is viewed as 
a statistical phenomenon, the mathematical system 
isa probabilistic one.” 


The possibilities of developments of that sort 
are frightening! 

Nor can we relax yet. Operations research 
methods are being tested on problems higher and 
higher in the administrative hierarchy. Zadeh of 
Columbia University’s mathematics department 
has said that perhaps in ten years developments 
incommunication theory and operations research 
will be able to solve many problems at the top 
policy level. 

Boolean algebra is already at work in problem 
solving. One firm is advertising a kit for setting 
up an ingenious device known as Geniac which 
can quickly solve a wide range of problems in- 
volving multiple choices. Princeton’s top flight 
mathematician, von Neuman, has pioneered in 
tndency.'CPEA’ Series Busca of Publications: ‘Teachers “Gol 
lege, New York a, me Bs 


*Bush, Robert R. and Mosteller, Frederick. Stochastic Models 
{or Learning. Wiley, New York; Chapman and Hall, London, 
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showing how game theory can minimize loss and 
maximize gain in a variety of social situations. 
His controlled experimental situation was poker. 
Much of his work is a closed book except to ad- 
vanced mathematicians. A readable exposition 
is presented in a small volume entitled Strategy 
in Poker, Business, and War.® The importance of 
the game theory approach to executive decision- 
making is attested to by the book’s statement 
that many of the recent developments in this 
sphere are sponsored by the War Department 
and are classified. 

K. Physiology, believe it or not, is adding to 
our understanding of the administrator. The Mer- 
tonian system of facereading has never been dis- 
credited. Now comes Sheldon’s studies of the re- 
lation of temperament and physique. There may, 
indeed, be some basis for the folklore that ex- 
ecutives come “by the yard and by the ton!” 

L. Finally, by way of example, psychiatry 
makes its contribution by pointing out the role 
of motivations, drives, and tensions in executive 
accomplishment. One writer recently published 
a book entitled Be Glad You're Neurotic™ in 
which, as you can guess, he maintains that com- 
pletely balanced, adjusted people are dull, sel- 
dom create anything—and seldom become ex- 
ecutives! 

Keep in mind, as you ponder on these illustra- 
tions of an impending Breakthrough in educa- 
tional administration, that the editor of the Akron 
paper was wrong when, after hearing that the 
Wright brothers had kept their plane off the 
ground one minute, said, “If they had kept it up 
an hour, it would have been news.” The Break- 
through to the air age had been accomplished. 
From there on it was a matter of working out 


the details. 


Where We Are (by Contrast) in Administration 


Five years ago, aided by a grant from the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, we set out to ask some load- 
ed questions—and we got some loaded answers! 
The questions were: 

Q 1: How can the profession of educational 
administration be improved? 

Q 2: How can we get higher quality, better 
prepared people into the profession? 

Q 3: What does educational statesmanship 
mean, anyway? 

The answers we got were sobering. 

A 1: Educational administration is not popu- 
larly recognized as a profession. 

Seldom, if ever, is the field of education men- 

*McDonald, John Dennis. Strategy in Poker, Business, and 


War. W. W. Norton and Company, 1950. 
T Bisch, Louis E. Be Glad You’re Neurotic. McGraw-Hill, 1946. 
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tioned among references to the professions in the 
public press. So far as I can ascertain, educa- 
tional administration is even less seldom included. 

An excellent illustration of the status accorded 
our calling is to be found in the January, 1955, 
issue of The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. The entire issue 
deals with “Ethical Standards and Professional 
Conduct.” One chapter, entitled “A Code of Eth- 
ics for Public School Teachers”® refers to admin- 
istration obliquely in a footnote only. The sole 
explicit reference in that particular issue of The 
Annals to administration is in the chapter “Busi- 
ness Management: A Profession?”® in which the 
author, while admitting that business manage- 
ment has been moving toward professionalism, 
maintains that it probably never would—or 
should—reach the high degree of professionalism 
of the medical profession. 

Here is another illustration to emphasize the 
point. When one of Columbia’s All-University 
Seminars was set up several years ago to deal 
with the professions, “Education” was received 
(somewhat reluctantly it seemed) into the 
charmed circle, but there was no acceptance of 
the idea that administration or management in 
any shape or form should be included. 

A 2: The stereotype of the school administrator 
in the eyes of children, youths, and adults is not 
a flattering one. 

Unfortunately, the popular conception of the 
school administrator is still too much like that of 
the principal in TV’s “Our Miss Brooks.” Chil- 
dren in the school come to look upon him as a 
bogey man because teachers find it convenient 
to threaten with him: “If you don’t behave your- 
self, I'll send you right down to the principal!” 
No wonder he gets such colorful subrosa titles as 
“The Green Hornet!” When those children grow 
up, they remember fearing the principal, may still 
do so to some extent, and resent the feeling. . . . 

Sociologists tell us that when family conversa- 
tions are held about possible careers for Johnny, 
Education is seldom mentioned except as a last 
resort. So far as anyone can tell, educational ad- 
ministration is not even on the list! 

Still another complicating problem arises be- 
cause we have so advertised the low salaries of 
the teaching profession. People generally come 
to think of salaries in education as all being 
pitched at sub-subsistence levels. It frequently 
comes as a surprise to folks to find that public 
school administrators’ salaries of $10,000 plus no 


3 By the late Cyrus C. Perry, who was legal counsel to the 


* By Howard R. Bowen, professor of economics at Williams 
College. 
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longer spark conversation—they must be $30,000! 

It appears that our strategy with respect to 
salaries is quite different from that of other pro- 
fessions. Few people, for example, hear about the 
lawyers who are hard pressed to pay their office 
rent and telephone bills. The stereotype of the 
lawyer is that of the well-to-do corporation law- 
yer or the Supreme Court justice. Perhaps we 
should stress the rapidly growing number of sal- 
aries above $20,000 in educational administration, 

The answer to our question, then, about get- 
ting higher quality and better prepared people 
into educational administration is an embarrass- 
ing one. It appears that our calling definitely jg 
not glamorous in the eyes of young people and 
their parents. And we have chiefly ourselves to 
blame for it. 

A 3: The quest for a definition of educational 
statesmanship led to the conclusion that, frankly, 
there is little statesmanship to be seen. 

This is the bitterest pill of all to swallow. The 
evidence, however, is considerable. Look at the 
evidence in the light of any definition of states- 
manship which you choose. Presumably states- 
manship suggests a characteristic of being able 
to rise above the trees to look at the woods. It 
suggests a perspective both in time, and in inter- 
relationships between one’s immediate activities 
and the larger welfare of mankind. It suggests 
an informed, selfless approach to one’s role and 
the role of education wherein problems are 
solved, decisions made, in the light of altruism 
and the ideal of service. It suggests a keen sense 
of the relationship of one’s enterprise to the 
course of human destiny. 

Viewed from any such concept of statesman- 
ship, how do the dilemmas of typical faculty 
meetings or administrator conventions look? Are 
the primary concerns raising one’s salary? Get- 
ting a tenure law to protect one’s job through the 
legislature? Whether sick leave should be al- 
lowed to accumulate from 5 to 10 days? Or im- 
proving one’s pension system? If you discover, 
in reviewing the agendas of such meetings, an 
overweening concern for self seeking on the one 
hand and immediate operational crises on the 
other, ask yourself whether “statesmanship” is 
demonstrated. 

Nor is the lack charged only to administrators 
in the field. Professors of educational administra- 
tion and our professional schools are vulnerable, 
too. On several occasions the members of the Na- 
tional Conference of Professors of Educational 
Administration have been taken to task by Dean 
Ernest Melby for their, according to him, myopic 
concern with trivial matters of course and degree 
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requirements while larger, crucial questions re- 
main unasked and, perhaps, unseen. He asserts 
that we continue to tinker with horse-and-buggy 
concepts and machinery of administration in a 
supersonic world. 

The tenor of this answer is that the level of 
dilemmas shown by administrators and profes- 
sors of administration has too rarely been at the 
statesmanship level. 

Here, then, is the problem. How can the con- 
trast between the breath-taking vistas of service 
and prestige ahead and today’s level of subpro- 
fessionalization be reduced? What is the strategy 
of attack? Is there room for hope that educational 
administration will meet the challenge of the 
Breakthrough? 


Some Probable Consequences of the 
Breakthrough 


1. An early consequence of the Breakthrough 
will be a growing uneasiness with the increasing- 
ly serious lag between what we know and what 
we do—and between what we know and what 
we ought to know. If the experience of the physi- 
cal sciences and of such a science-related profes- 
sion as medicine is repeated in our field, the 
pyramiding quantities of substantive knowledge 
and of technical procedure will make keeping 
up-to-date in the job much more difficult. 

2. Papers presented and discussions held in 
conventions, workshops, and seminars of the fu- 
ture may sound like the Tower of Babel to the 
nonprofessional. A strange new “lingo” is creep- 
ing in by way of research and the attention given 
to educational administration by representatives 
of other disciplines. (See sample test above. ) 

3. Current emphasis in AASA conventions upon 
the exchange of experiences and hunches among 
members of the in-group will give way gradually 
to an eagerness for a better balanced program. 
While no one knows the right formula for a bet- 
ter balance, it surely will include greater atten- 
tion to theory, to research finding, to keeping up- 
to-date with related developments in other dis- 
ciplines and in other executive fields, and to re- 
viewing the role of education in the national and 
world scene. 

The functions and processes of conventions are 
already the subject of study. The W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation granted some funds for an appraisal 
of discussion group operation during the AASA 
convention of 1956 in Atlantic City. More re- 
search and development of that sort is coming. 

4. The big shift will be toward intensified in- 
service development. (The new term is “con- 
tinued professional development.” ) It is with the 
men already on the job that the big task lies. One 
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study shows that for every man who enters the 
ranks of the superintendency annually, ten are 
already on the job. It will dawn gradually upon 
our professional schools that they have a far 
greater responsibility for working with the man 
on the job than they have for preparing new can- 
didates. 

Several important problems of continued pro- 
fessional development remain to be solved. In the 
first place, a “some afternoon after school” ap- 
proach will not be enough. The new intensity 
will require a wide acceptance of the practice of 
sabbatical leaves with pay for travel and study, 
of attendance at workshops and clinics paid for 
by school boards, of budgets for wide consulta- 
tion service within the school system, of intervisi- 
tation plans involving school boards and staffs, 
and of other devices. 

Secondly, new patterns of in-service develop- 
ment will be needed. We cannot rely on “courses” 
alone. Several promising approaches have al- 
ready appeared. The school study council move- 
ment and professional school cooperation at top 
levels stimulated by the CPEA’® suggest that the 
key is “working together.” The new W. K. Kel- 
logg Foundation-financed project at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is trying to design 
a pattern of short-term clinics and seminars for 
men on the job on topics of current interest. The 
staffs will be assembled from universities, associ- 
ations, and the field—wherever persons of un- 
usual resource can be found. The program will 
not emphasize degrees and credits. It will be 
pointed directly at helping persons on the job 
keep up to date. The new program will be some- 
what comparable to the Adult Education divi- 
sion of a local school system. A separate cata- 
logue will be needed to call attention to the dis- 
tinction between this program and the usual pre- 
service program. 

Thirdly, the subject matter to be studied will 
be extremely wide in scope and often quite new, 
as suggested by our test above. Even though the 
focus of attention is upon the professional devel- 
opment of the administrators and professors who 
participate, the problems encountered will deal 
with the job, the man in the job, man-job sys- 
tems, and the social matrix in which they exist. 
Any such rubric or framework for classifying 
problems reaches beyond the bounds of “Educa- 
tion” itself. 

Fourth, the dollars allocated to continued pro- 
fessional development will multiply many times. 
Educators and school boards have only just be- 


2®©The Cooperative Program in Educational Administration, 
financed by a grant of more than $4 million from the W. K 
Kellogg Foundation, was launched in 1950. 
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gun to realize the rewards to be gained from in- 
vestment in the improvement of personnel. 

5. Representatives of other, non-education, 
groups will seek opportunities to participate in 
our conventions and other professional activities. 
One illustration of this interest is contained in an 
article in The New York Times by James Res- 
ton:1! 


“The world crisis with the Communists is begin- 
ning to have a profound effect upon the Govern- 
ment’s policy toward the school crisis at home. . . . 

“What is happening now is that the requirements 
of the ‘cold war’ are beginning to enter the contro- 
versy at the top of the Federal Government. The 
argument over the future of America’s school teach- 
ers and the students is no longer being left to offi- 
cials in the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

“The new thing is that education is now being 
argued out in the National Security Council where 
the views of men like Mr. Dulles and Mr. Strauss 
can have some effect.” 


As recognition of the key importance of educa- 
tion becomes more pronounced, administrators 
and their conventions will be viewed with active 
concern by future Dulles’s and Strauss’s. 

6. New approaches to research will be devel- . 
oped. Several aspects of this problem need atten- 


tion. One asks how we may best keep in touch 
with the research and experimentation already 
going on not only within the field of educational 
administration as commonly conceived but among 
other fields and disciplines. Another asks how we 
may best coordinate the resources of our univer- 
sities and associations to avoid overlapping and 
omissions in research. Still another raises the 
knotty question of what research to centralize as 
a commonly supported effort, and what to keep 
decentralized. And, of course, where to find ade- 
quate dollars for research is a still unanswered 
problem. 

A straw in the wind is the series of talks be- 
gun by representatives of several of our leading 
professional schools at the invitation of Columbia 
University’s Teachers College to explore the pos- 
sibility of jointly establishing an Institute for the 
Development of Educational Administration 
(IDEA) at the national level. The Institute 
would be concerned with the discovery, develop- 
ment, and dissemination of new ideas bearing 
upon the role and function of educational ad- 
ministration, and the improvement of prepara- 
tion programs for persons entering that work. If 
experience in other fields is any criterion, the 


11 James Reston, “ ‘Cold War’ and the Schools: An Analysis 
of How International Crises Affect U.S. Policy on Aid to 
Education,” The New York Times, December 5, 1955. 
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chances of adequate financial support are high 
for any such cooperative effort. 

7. A whole new curriculum and institutional 
pattern is in the making within our professional 
schools. Stimulated by the CPEA, a ferment has 
begun. This is a time of experimentation in course 
content and procedure. No section of the country 
is untouched. 

While the details of the outcome are not clear, 
some semblance of the new design can be pre- 
dicted. In the first place it appears that what we 
have been calling the “major” in educational ad- 
ministration in our professional schools is not the 
major at all—or merely a part of it at best. We 
have been emphasizing the “adjectival,” or the 
educational part of educational administration, 
rather than the “corpus” or administration part, 
according to Wallace Sayre, professor of public 
administration, and Irving Lorge, professor of 
education, at Columbia University. It is to the 
“corpus” of administration, or that part of ad- 
ministration that is common to all fields, that 
most of the current research is devoted outside 
of educational administration. It is from that re- 
search that we are hearing many of the terms 
used in our illustrative test. 

Secondly, methods of instruction will be direct- 
ed as much or more toward developing “corpus” 
skills, techniques, and attitudes than toward mem- 
orizing of information of an “adjectival” nature. 

Third, to accomplish the above results, profes- 
sional school design will be brought into better 
triangular balance: 


RESEARCH 


Basic Continued 


Professional Professional 
Preparation Development 


As they now exist, most of our professional 
schools emphaize basic professional preparation, 
make little more than a cursory bow to continued 
professional development, and bootleg in what 
little research is done chiefly by way of the Ph.D. 
thesis. (Incidentally, even that meager source of 
research is deteriorating as the Ed.D. rapidly re- 
places the Ph.D. in our field. ) 

8. New light is already being shed upon the 
recruitment and selection problem. The nearer 
we come to a comprehensive understanding of 
our role as administrators, to the real nature of 
the job, and to the personal attributes desired, 
the easier it becomes to tackle recruitment and 
selection intelligently. As we inquire more fully 
into the “corpus” of administration, we see why 
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the common-sense approach to executive selec- 
tion has been better than the objective-test ap- 
proach. The fault has not been so much with the 
tests as with the information we sought to gain 
from them. 

Recruitment is, as we have already seen, di- 
rectly related to the prestige of a calling in the 
eyes of the public. Our study of “professions” 
aids greatly in attacking the problem of recruit- 
ment fundamentally rather than superficially. We 
see more Clearly, too, that prestige is a function 
of the ebb and flow of outside environmental 
forces often beyond our control. 


Conclusion 

The Breakthrough in educational administra- 
tion is being accomplished by two sets of forces 
outside our immediate field. One is the resultant 
of research in many fields bearing upon learning 
and behavior control. The other arises out of in- 
ternational tensions. 

The question before us in educational adminis- 
tration is whether we can adequately perceive 
the power and direction of those forces and profit 
from them. Can we demonstrate a kind of states- 
manship which will enable mankind to rise above 
the threat of behavior control, of management by 
mechanical-brain computed probabilities, of Or- 
well’s 1984 to meet the challenge of Henry Luce’s 
A.D. 1980? If we can solve the human problems 
-those central to education and the administra- 
tion of education—we have limitless vistas before 
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us of a world of automation, of free energy, of 
an abundance of living that will make today’s 
world look as primitive in retrospect as today’s 
DC 3’s (180 mph.) while we ride in tomorrow’s 
DC 12 (Mach 12) en route to the moon... . 


Postscript 


There is reason for hope. The CPEA effort ap- 
pears to have started a chain reaction. The many 
ramifications of that W. K. Kellogg Foundation- 
financed project have not yet been assessed, and 
probably will not be for some years to come. 

We do know some of the CPEA’s effects, how- 
ever. In the first place, the Foundation itself has 
committed more dollars to the pursuit of promis- 
ing leads developed. Secondly, many of the co- 
operative state programs are continuing on their 
own resources. The advantages of interuniversity 
cooperation are so potent that a continuing com- 
pact is being sought. 

And, perhaps most hopeful of all, a national 
Committee for the Advancement of Educational 
Administration has been set up through the lead- 
ership of the AASA with a special subsidy from 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. The Committee, 
representing administrators, professional schools, 
and school boards promises to serve as a coordi- 
nating agency, communications center, and strat- 
egy board in guiding educational administration 
to new heights of professional statesmanship. 
There is reason for hope that we will meet the 
challenge of the Breakthrough. 


Role of Research in the SWCPEA 


By ROY M. HALL 


tive Program in Educational Administration 
has emphasized action and involvement. 
This has been a deliberate and not an incidental 
emphasis. The University Program Committee, 
composed of faculty members from four disci- 
plines (applied science, business administration, 
sociology, and education) agreed on this empha- 
sis after careful consideration of the job to be 
done and the probable consequences of such an 
extensive undertaking. The role of research in 
the SWCPEA has been to give direction to the 
action and purpose to the involvement. 
This is in no sense a new role, but, as Hollis 


Peve ITS INCEPTION, the Southwest Coopera- 
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Caswell put it, it is a “highly significant extension 
of the role of research in education.”! This ex- 
tension grows out of the recognition that im- 
provement involves change, and that change for 
the better involves direction and acceptance. It 
ascribes functional purpose to research and ren- 
ders the researcher and the practitioner capable 
of being mutually helpful in fulfilling their joint 
obligation to an improvement program. The 
SWCPEA has found that it brings the method- 
ology of research to bear directly on the improve- 
ment process. How this was done is the real sub- 
ject of this paper. 

First, assigning this role to research has en- 

1Stephen M. Corey, Action Research to Improve School Prac- 


tice. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York: 1953. p. vi. 
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abled the researcher (professor, student, and 
committee member ) to be active in the interpre- 
tation and application of his research findings. 
When in 1950 the SWCPEA set out to improve 
the way schools in the Southwest are adminis- 
tered, the project proposal described its major 
task as follows: 


The outstanding need of school administration in 
this region—that of providing in-service education 
for school administrators . . . calls for an intensive 
action program designed to improve the quality, ef- 
fectiveness and content of education for administra- 
tors on-the-job. 


To give specific content, methodology, and or- 
ganizational framework to this general objective, 
the first? of a series of studies was begun early 
in 1951. It had four purposes: 


1. To discover the current administrative prob- 
lems and educational needs of school superintendents; 

2. To ascertain the types of in-service growth that 
had occurred during the five preceding years; 

3. To evaluate the means employed by superin- 
tendents in their professional growth programs; and 

4. To compare the professionalizing objectives 
and procedures of a small select group of superin- 
tendents with those of other superintendents. 


The data from this initial study enabled the 
researcher to classify administrative problems 
and educational needs in terms of: 1) those 
which were seemingly deserving of immediate 
and almost universal attention; 2) those con- 
fronting many but less than a majority of super- 
intendents; and 3) those that were urgent for 
only a small number of administrators. The types 
of growth and the means that administrators 
thought produced the growth were summarized 
in terms of their implications for planners of in- 
service education programs. 

The researcher not only shared these summa- 
ries and implications with the profession through 
publications;* he also worked with planning com- 
mittees, workshop directors, officers of profes- 
sional associations, and the staffs of state depart- 
ments of education in designing a state-wide pro- 
gram to meet the needs pointed out by the study. 

Second, in a program designed to bring about 
changes, functional research provided the admin- 
istrator and professor (subjects of the intended 
change) with first-hand knowledge of the re- 
search implications for various types of situations. 
Corey’ stressed it this way, “Singly and in groups, 


2 Hollis A. Moore, Jr., ‘In-Service Professional Growth of 
Texas School Superintendents,” Unpublished Doctoral Disserta- 
tion, The University of Texas, Austin: June, 1953. 

* Hollis A. Moore, Jr. ‘Professional Growth of School Super- 
intendents,” The Nation’s Schools, April-July, 1953. 

*Stephen M. Corey, ibid. p. viii. 
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they must use their imaginations creatively and 
constructively to identify the practices that must 
be changed . . . courageously try out those prac. 
tices that give better promise, and methodically 
and systematically gather evidence to test their 
worth.” 

Planners of summer workshops and confer. 
ences needed more than generalized lists of prob. 
lems and needs. Thus, a second investigation 
was begun, this one designed to analyze the na- 
ture of the problems and needs in order to plan 
learning experiences for administrators. Each of 
the urgent problems and needs identified in the 
initial inquiry was submitted to further analysis, 
What bothered the administrators most? Was it 
a matter of setting up goals, developing an or. 
ganization to achieve the goals, carrying out 
plans, or appraising results and methods used? 
When these questions had been answered, the 
planning committee for this project found it nec- 
essary to inventory® the kinds of in-service edu- 
cation provided by the agencies, associations, and 
institutions in the state. This study was aimed at 
filling in the gaps between the nature of the 
needs and the offerings. 

In another and more individualized project, 
administrators attempted to assume certain rec- 
ommended roles in the communities. This study,” 
in which superintendents kept the records, ap- 
praised their own procedures, and helped col- 
lect the evidence on the success of the total un- 
dertaking, was carried on as an integral part of 
the improvement process. Through this approach, 
improvement became a matter of study, plan, 
experiment, and further study. Inevitably, this 
approach has fostered the development of a new 
and constructive relationship between the re- 
searcher and the practitioner. 

Third, the action-research design of the 
SWCPEA has made the researcher responsible 
for validating the implications and recommenda- 
tions derived from his findings. 

When the data from the initial study were 
thoroughly analyzed and the conclusions* com- 
pared with other observations,® it seemed obvious 
that one difference between the select group of 
administrators and others was the way they ap- 
proached problems. This was not a conclusive 


5E. M. Richardson, “Meeting the Needs of Texas School 
Superintendents,” Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, The Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin: 1955. I 4 by 

6 Alfred T. Little, “Conference and Study Participation 
Superintendents of Schools,”” Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, 
The University of Texas, Austin: August, 1955. — in 

Vernon L. Armstrong, “Role of the Superintendent 
School-Initiated Community Improvement,” Doctoral Disserta- 
tion, The University of Texas, Austin: 1954. 

8 Hollis A. Moore, Jr., ibid., pp. 135-139. as in he 

®Fred C. Ayer, et al., “Role of the Administrator In 
Analysis and Improvement of Instruction,” Southwestern | 
operative Program in Educational Administration, The Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin: 1954. Chapter 6. 
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finding, but a growing conviction or “hunch” 
which demanded further isolation and validation 
before it became manageable and applicable. 
Does problem approach distinguish, with relia- 
bility, the successful administrator? Are the dif- 
ferent approaches a matter of attitude toward 
other persons, skill in group processes, or acu- 
men? There were many exciting possibilities. 

Experimentation designed to further validate 
this observation and render it usable in the in- 
service growth program is under way. The re- 
searcher, in this case, assumes the responsibility 
for verifying and analyzing the phenomenon to 
prohibit too hasty crystallization of principles 
and procedures which, when practiced, fail to 
fulfill their expectations. 

Finally, administrators, by direct participation 
in an action program the evolvement of which 
was guided by research methods, experienced 
growth in an urgent educational need. 
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Both Moore and Richardson pointed out that 
superintendents displayed and felt an inadequa- 
cy in evaluation—inadequate knowledge, experi- 
ence, and skill. “How effective are our faculty 
meetings? How can we ascertain the needs of 
the community? What about our conferences, 
workshops, and other in-service education ac- 
tivities? Can teaching effectiveness be appraised? 
How do we know when our program is weak?” 
These were some of the chief concerns of the su- 
perintendents in this program. 

The University Program Committee did not 
believe that emitting a set of “patented practices” 
for each question raised would make the admin- 
istrators adept at meeting the emerging prob- 
lems in education. Rather, the members felt that 
helping administrators gain security in the use of 
objectivity in their daily operations would raise 
their general level, thus injecting school adminis- 
tration with a keener sense of integrity. 


Administrative-Success Criteria 


By ARTHUR P. COLADARCI 


administration have increased markedly in 

both number and rigor during the past few 
years. An examination of the products available 
thus far suggests the optimism that we will soon 
have some systematic clarification in an area that 
in the past has been forced to rely heavily upon 
ad hoc procedures and unsupported knowledge- 
claims. 

The present status of research in school admin- 
istration also suggests, however, that one of the 
most basic of the perennial problems in educa- 
tional research has received little explicit atten- 
tion—the definition of the success criterion. 
Where the nature of this criterion is not ignored 
completely, it is too often ambiguous, profession- 
ally irrelevant, and even spurious. 

It is axiomatic that any attempt to predict to 
acriterion demands a clear criterion. Yet we con- 
tinue to find the criterion defined at such a level 
of abstraction as to make its interpretation diffi- 
cult and its prediction either impossible or in- 
evitable, depending upon the persuasion of the 
researcher. Furthermore, when the criterion pur- 
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ports to refer to a professional (i.e., applied) 
context, it seems logically defensible to hold that 
the criterion must be both clear and relevant to 
that context. Although the requirement of clarity 
may be satisfied by operational definition, the re- 
quirement of professional relevance is not so 
easily met. Indeed, a considerable portion of re- 
search in administrative success reflects an im- 
plicit assumption that a clear criterion is pari 
passu a relevant one. 

At Stanford, under the aegis of the CPEA, Pa- 
cific Southwest Region, considerable attention 
has been directed at what appears to be a most 
evident and immediate case in point with regard 
to the question of criterion relevancy in studies 
of administrative success: the tendency to “re- 
solve” the criterion problem by seeking out the 
success perceptions held by a group or groups of 
persons identified in terms of the professional 
roles and statuses held (e.g., school board mem- 
bers, city superintendents, community opinion 
leaders, teachers, etc.). Two questions arise on 
logical grounds. The first is largely a technical 
one and is generally recognized: is the locus of 
the population group clearly defined and ade- 
quately sampled? The second question is only in- 
frequently asked and is the one to which we ad- 
dress ourselves: is the group being polled suffi- 
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ciently homogeneous with respect to a basic edu- 
cational frame-of-reference to make the collec- 
tion of perceptions educationally meaningful and 
relevant? Our contention is that homogeneity of 
basic educational frames-of-reference (philoso- 
phy of education, nature of educational objec- 
tives, role of education in a social process, etc. ) 
seldom if ever obtains when a group is identified 
only on the basis of the general professional or 
civic roles of its members. The research in prog- 
ress strengthens this conviction clearly. 

If the reference group being polled comprises 
a multiplicity of frames-of-reference, it follows 
that the customary differences found among them 
with respect to what constitutes success behavior 
may be a direct reflection of the differing concep- 
tions of educational purposes, functions, etc. 
And, if the latter condition holds, the usual pro- 
cedure of identifying the most common or “aver- 
age” conception of success behavior as the most 
valid one is, at best, spurious and, at worst, mis- 
leading. What is clearly called for is the kind of 
analyses of these perceptions of success that es- 
tablishes them as relevant to given educational 
frames-of-reference. Such an approach enhances 
the meaningfulness of the identified behaviors 
when they are subsequently used as operationally 
defined criteria in prediction studies. 

A number of related studies, in the forms of 
dissertation and staff research, are directed to 
some questions that may be specified out of the 
foregoing general concern: 1) How may basic 
educational frames-of-reference be identified? 2) 
How much homogeneity in frames-of-reference 
obtains in role-defined educational groups? 3) 
Are there systematically different perceptions of 
what constitutes success behavior on the part of 
individuals with systematically different educa- 
tional frames-of-reference? 

The question of procedures for the economical 
identification of the basic, educational frame-of- 
reference held by the perceiver is prior to and 
the most difficult of these questions. At the mo- 
ment, we are using two approaches, one of which 
is an ambitious “global” approach and the other 
a partial, more immediate approach. The “global” 
attempt has involved the interviewing of each 
reference-group member for the purposes of 
identifying what he conceives to be the major 
purposes of the public schools generally, and the 
purposes of the particular administrative role 
under examination, the eliciting of these re- 
sponses at meaningful levels of abstraction, and 
the ordering of them in terms of current syste- 
matic philosophies of education or other taxon- 
omies relevant to education and to the particular 
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administrative role involved. Although this js g 
coarse procedure at the moment and fraught with 
categorization and communication problems, pre. 
liminary data indicate that such responses can be 
categorized and that these categories bear some 
identifiable relationship to conceptions of what 
constitutes success behavior in administration, 
The other approach, more discrete in nature, jg 
the use of the Minnesota Teacher Attitude In. 
ventory and the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study 
of Values. Although these two instruments cannot 
be thought of as measures of the general con- 
struct we have called “the basic educational 
frame-of-reference,” they appear to serve our 
purposes, in that the score categories derived 
from them appear to have a better-than-chance 
relationship to perceptions of administrative suc. 
cess behavior. 

The “critical incident technique” has consti- 
tuted the method for identifying the perceptions 
of administrative success held by members of the 
reference groups which have been studied. This 
technique, amply described and discussed else- 
where,' appears to minimize the “trait” responses 
and ambiguities characteristic of direct solicita- 
tions of perceived criteria. Using this technique, 
we have and are analyzing perceptions of what 
constitutes success in each of the following roles: 
elementary principal, secondary principal, city 
superintendent, rural superintendent, and ele- 
mentary supervisor. For each of these roles we 
are identifying, through the use of the critical 
incident technique, the success requirements per- 
ceived by one or more of the following reference 
groups: elementary principals, secondary princi- 
pals, superintendents, school board members, ele- 
mentary teachers, supervisors, and teacher-edu- 
cators. These perceptions of success requirements 
for each of the administrative roles are then ana- 
lyzed with regard to: 1) between-group differ- 
ences in perceived requirements, 2) within-group 
differences, and 3) the relationship between per- 
ceived success requirements and the frame-of- 
reference of the perceiver, within groups and 
across groups. 

Although this group of studies is still in prog- 
ress, two preliminary observations seem to 
tenable: 

1) The perceptions of what constitutes admin- 
istrative success vary systematically among ref- 
erence groups. That is, for instance, teachers and 
supervisors at the elementary level differ in sig- 
nificant (and often contradictory) ways in their 
perceptions of what constitutes success in the ele- 
mentary principal role. 


1John C. Flanagan, “The Critical Incident Technique,” Ps 
chological Bulletin, 1954, 51, 327-358. 
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2) Within-group variations in perceptions of 
administrative success, in considerable degree, 
can be related to variations in basic frames-of- 
reference. This suggests that differences in opin- 
jon about success behavior cannot be attributed 
totally to “error”—they are, in part, functions of 
more basic and more important differences; we 
are seeking a “will-o-the-wisp” when we limit 
our search for criteria merely to the perceptions 
of what constitutes success behavior. The rele- 
yancy of a criterion perception is not clear until 
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there is some identification of the frame-of-ref- 
erence to which it is relevant. Attempts to define 
operational criteria of success for use in adminis- 
tration research by polling a reference group 
(even “a group of experts”), should be extended 
to include the identification of the frame-of-ref- 
erence of the individual who is offering his per- 
ceptions. If this is not done we will continue to 
add to the rather large pile of interesting but use- 
less educational information, instead of contrib- 
uting to a fund of educational knowledge. 


Administration and Teacher Satisfaction 


By CHARLES E. BIDWELL 


gan to appear early in this century dealt 

with administration principally as a tech- 
nique for choosing goals and allocating and co- 
ordinating the resources and activities of the en- 
terprise as effectively as possible. All resources, 
physical and human, were used as means toward 
the goals; little reference was made to differ- 
ences in kind among these resources. In much of 
the classic writing on administration, such as 
that of Fayol and Gulick,! administration was 
treated as a technical process. Almost no dis- 
tinction was drawn between human and material 
resources. 

Somewhat apparent by the third decade of 
this century, however, was the fact that the tech- 
nical process of administration at times resulted 
ina steady lowering of the willingness of the 
staff of the enterprise to cooperate in goal 
achievement and a resulting drop in the effec- 
tiveness of the enterprise. This decrease in ef- 
fectiveness was, in part, the result of the inability 
of a strictly technical administration to provide 
fulfillment for the individual needs of members 
of the enterprise and of the small groups which 
they developed within its formal organization. 
The work of Mayo and his associates at Har- 
vard,? and the perceptive commentaries of Bar- 
nard* and Follett, gave the greatest impetus to 
concern with the social aspects of administration 
and the responsibility of the administrator to 
provide the fulfillment of the needs of individual 
staff members through activities while, at the 
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same time, advancing effectively the organiza- 
tion toward its goal. 

In education, investigation of administrative 
practices affecting the satisfaction of teachers 
with their work is an especially important en- 
deavor because 1) satisfaction of the needs of 
teachers seems to be intimately bound up with 
the satisfaction of the needs of students, and 2) 
the creative, personal nature of the teaching proc- 
ess would seem to require a feeling of satisfac- 
tion and positive identification with the school 
on the part of the teacher. At the present time 
there is no clear experimental evidence to verify 
the existence of such a relationship between 
teaching satisfaction and teaching effectiveness; 
nor is the evidence available from other kinds of 
organizations more clear than it is in education. 
But even if such evidence were available and 
were unfavorable, the administrator in our so- 
ciety still has a moral obligation to the members 
of his staff which he cannot ignore and which 
demands that he treat them with dignity and a 
respect for their own goals and concerns. 


Approaches to the Problem 


Because of the great importance of teacher 
satisfaction, the Midwest Administration Center 
has devoted a considerable amount of its re- 


1Henri Fayol, “The Administrative Theory in the State,” 
pp. 99 ff. and Luther Gulick, “Notes on the Theory of Organi- 
zation,” pp. 1 ff., in Luther Gulick and L. Urwick (eds.), 
Papers on the Science of Administration, (New York: Institute 
of Public Administration, 1937). 

2Elton Mayo, The Social Problems of an Industrial Civiliza- 
tion, (Cambridge: Division of Research, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard University, 1945). 

F. S. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management and 
the Worker, (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1946). 

® Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive, (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1938). 

*H. C. Metcalf and L. Urwick (eds.), Dynamic Administra- 
tion, The Collected Papers of Mary Parker Follett, (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1942). 
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sources to studying the factors which affect satis- 
faction. Four studies, under the direction of 
Francis S. Chase, have been completed which 
deal with some of the relationships between the 
administration of schools and the teachers’ feel- 
ings of satisfaction with their jobs. Although they 
differ in approach and emphasis, each of the in- 
vestigations sees the teacher in the social environ- 
ment of the school, participating in a complex set 
of interactions with other staff members, admin- 
istrators, pupils, and patrons of the school. In 
each, the attempt has been made to determine 
the effect of some or all of these interactions 
upon the feeling of satisfaction which the teacher 
has with the teaching situation in general and 
with a number of specific aspects of it. 

In an attempt to identify the conditions pro- 
ductive of a high level of satisfaction with teach- 
ing, Chase® investigated the effect of a number 
of important aspects of the teaching situation 
upon feelings of satisfaction. Through the use of 
written comments by superintendents, and ques- 
tionnaire and interview responses by teachers, he 
identified those factors in the school situation 
which are associated most closely with feelings 
by teachers of high satisfaction with teaching. 

An investigation by the writer,® using teacher 
questionnaires and interviews, attempted to dis- 
cover the effects upon teacher satisfaction of two 
kinds of behavior by administrators: 1) that 
which is congruent with the expectations of be- 
havior which teachers hold for their administra- 
tors, and 2) that which diverges from these ex- 
pectations. 

A study by Moyer’ attempted to determine the 
effect of another aspect of administrative behav- 
ior upon the satisfaction of teachers with their 
work. He sought, by the use of a card-sort meth- 
od, to determine the extent of agreement within 
groups of teachers of their individual attitudes 
and needs concerning the principal’s leadership 
and the effect of this agreement or disagreement 
upon feelings of satisfaction with teaching. 

A questionnaire study by Sharma® tried to dis- 
cover the expectations that teachers hold toward 
decision-making practices in their schools, espe- 
cially regarding differences in the decision-mak- 
ing roles of various levels of the administrative 
hierarchy of the school system. He centered his 
attention on the extent to which agreement of 


5 Francis S. Chase, “Factors for Satisfaction in Teaching,” 
Pur DELTA KaApPpAN, XXXIII (November, 1951), 127 ff. 

®* Charles E. Bidwell, “The Administrative Role and Satisfac- 
tion in Teaching,” Journal of Education Sociology, XXIX 
(September, 1955), 41 ff. 

TDonald C. Moyer, ‘Leadership That Teachers Want,” 
Administrator’s Notebook, III (March, 1955). 

8See “Who Should Make What Decisions?” 
Notebook, III (April, 1955). 
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actual practices with these expectations leads to 
satisfaction with teaching and disagreement to 
dissatisfaction. 


Factors Influencing Satisfaction 


The findings which have emerged from these 
four investigations fall into a consistent pattern 
which throws considerable light on the way in 
which administrative practices influence the sat. 
isfaction of teachers. 

Chase found a number of factors which are 
highly productive of teaching satisfaction and en- 
thusiasm. One of the most important of these js 
a feeling by the teacher of professional status, 
responsibility, and freedom, which may be based 
on: 1) a sense of freedom to plan one’s own 
work; 2) the chance to participate in formulat- 
ing policies concerning salaries, working condi- 
tions, and the educational program; 3) opportu- 
nity to share in setting salary schedules; or 4) 
the chance to participate in curriculum construc- 
tion. A second important factor is fair and sym- 
pathetic professional leadership. The influence of 
the principal was felt very keenly by the teach- 
ers participating in the study; the superintend- 
ent’s influence was more diffuse and, therefore, 
felt less strongly. Because of his responsibility 
for the selection and behavior of principals, how- 
ever, the superintendent's leadership is of pri- 
mary importance for teacher satisfaction. 

The study indicated that the provisions for 
teacher welfare, especially salary provisions, can 
either build or undermine the satisfaction of 
teachers. Salary tends to be disregarded unless it 
seems unjust or inadequate; then it can be a ma- 
jor cause of dissatisfaction with teaching. Other 
welfare provisions are apparently not nearly as 
important as salary. At the same time, the ab- 
sence of any one of them which is regarded as 
essential is a serious detriment to teaching satis- 
faction. Conditions such as the teaching load or 
the size of the class seemed to have important 
effects on teacher satisfaction and enthusiasm. 
Clarity with regard to aims and the attainability 
of them, the recognition by the administration 
of effort and achievement, and the teacher's re- 
lationship to the community were, of course, im- 
portant causes of satisfaction. 

No one of these factors by itself can produce a 
situation of high teaching satisfaction. Appar- 
ently they are most effective when they are found 
operating together, each one strengthening the 
effect of the others. On the other hand, any fac- 
tor in the work situation may become a source 
of grievances and a symbol of injustice. It may 
develop into a cause of acute dissatisfaction be- 
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cause these factors are interrelated. Hence, the 
administrator must be aware of the development 
of any such situations by maintaining good chan- 
nels of communication up the hierarchy and must 
act quickly to provide recognition and redress of 
them. If he can maintain a situation in which all 
or nearly all of these factors are present, he has 
an excellent chance of maintaining or develop- 
ing a highly enthusiastic, satisfied teaching staff. 


The Importance of Professional Leadership 


Because of the importance of professional lead- 
ership as a cause of teaching satisfaction, it is 
essential that the administrator be aware of the 
sort of role which his teachers have defined for 
him. In the writer’s study of role expectations 
mentioned earlier, patterned and clear-cut sets of 
expectations were found which the members of 
a faculty hold toward their superintendent and 
toward their building principal. Faculty mem- 
bers have definite, clear perceptions of the ways 
in which their administrators act while filling 
their roles; and they are very much aware of 
whether or not these expectations and percep- 
tions are similar. When the behavior of the ad- 
ministrator is seen by the teachers as conforming 
to their definition of his role, the teachers rate 
their satisfaction as high. On the other hand, 
when there is a difference between the teachers’ 
definitions and their perceptions of the adminis- 
trator’s behavior, dissatisfaction is rated as high. 
These relationships seem to hold for both super- 
intendent and principal. 

Apparently teachers feel that when adminis- 
trators behave according to the teachers’ role 
definitions, they can predict the administrators’ 
behavior and act accordingly. This ability to pre- 
dict behavior seems to produce a feeling of secu- 
rity and satisfaction. But when the administrator 
does not behave in the expected manner, the 
teachers feel that they cannot predict his be- 
havior adequately; they cannot prepare them- 
selves to act appropriately toward him; and they 
feel tense and dissatisfied. 

The work done by Moyer shows that the atti- 
tudes and needs held by teachers toward their 
principals are as important as role expectations in 
producing teaching satisfaction. Moyer found 
that the closer the agreement among members of 
a group of teachers in attitudes and needs toward 
leadership, the closer also is their agreement in 
level of teaching satisfaction. In addition, satis- 
faction and dissatisfaction within such a group 
appear to be clearly associated with what Moyer 
called different “cores” or opposed sets of atti- 
tudes and needs toward professional leadership, 
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satisfaction accompanying one set and dissatis- 
faction the other. The type and number of atti- 
tudes and needs which form such “cores” will 
vary with the kind of group in question. The 
closer the principal corresponds in his actions to 
the high satisfaction “core” of a group, the higher 
the satisfaction in the group; the closer he is to 
the high dissatisfaction “core,” the higher dis- 
satisfaction will be. Moreover, the greater the 
agreement in attitudes and needs among mem- 
bers of a group of teachers toward leadership, 
i.e., the greater the group solidarity, the higher 
the overall satisfaction of teachers in the group. 
If, in addition, these attitudes and needs tend to 
be group-centered there will be an even higher 
level of satisfaction. 

An administrator should be aware of the way 
in which his role is defined for him by the mem- 
bers of his faculty. If he wishes to produce a 
high level of satisfaction in his faculty, he should 
try as far as possible to conform to the expecta- 
tions of his teachers, attempting to change them 
through an in-service training program if he feels 
a change to be professionally desirable. He 
should try also to be aware of the attitudes and 
needs of his teachers concerning his leadership 
and try to use them as guides to his action. If he 
can encourage the development of group unity 
centered around high satisfaction needs and atti- 
tudes, he can increase further the level of satis- 
faction in his faculty. 

Sharma found that the decision-making prac- 
tices followed in a school are extremely impor- 
tant determinants of teacher satisfaction. Satis- 
faction seems to be related directly to the extent 
to which the decision-making practices followed 
in a school system are those felt by teachers to 
be desirable. Further, satisfaction depends on 
the kind of participation by the teacher in de- 
cision-making. Satisfied teachers reported that 
they could participate in those areas where they 
wished to do so; dissatisfied teachers tended to 
report that they could not participate in areas 
where participation was desired. 

Teachers have definite expectations about the 
levels of the administrative hierarchy of the 
school system which should be involved in vari- 
ous kinds of decisions. A majority of the teachers 
studied by Sharma felt that the board of educa- 
tion should be involved in decisions about broad 
policy concerning non-professional matters but it 
should not participate in making decisions of 
strictly professional import. The superintendent, 
on the other hand, they said, should take part in 
both broad and specific decisions in non-profes- 
sional areas and should help make decisions about 
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professional matters relating to the entire system. 
The majority of teachers felt that the principal 
should participate in all decisions concerning pro- 
fessional matters regarding both the system and 
the local school. They saw no role for him, how- 
ever, in the kinds of decisions to be made by the 
school board. 

Individual teachers, it was felt, should take 
part in decisions about a particular classroom, 
pupil, or subject but no role was seen for the in- 
dividual teacher in any other area of decision- 
making. According to the teachers, the picture is 
somewhat different when teachers form groups 
representative of the faculty. These should take 
part in decisions about all professional matters 
concerning the local school or the system, includ- 
ing the construction of the curriculum, but they 
have no part in decisions to be made by the 
board, the superintendent, or individual teacher. 

In brief, teachers want professional responsi- 
bility for everything that concerns instruction and 
feel that laymen should be restricted to participa- 
tion in non-professional policy making. Teachers 
want more autonomy for the principal and fac- 
ulty of the local school. Clearly then, if educa- 
tional administration is to produce a high level 
of satisfaction in teachers, consideration must be 
given to the attitudes held by teachers toward 
such an important procedure as decision-making. 


Areas for Further Research 


The effect of several important aspects of ad- 
ministration on satisfaction has not yet been 
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shown. Perhaps differing organizational stryo. 
tures in a school system have different effects op 
satisfaction. Various administrative processes, in 
addition to leadership and decision-making, may 
have important consequences. Varying practices 
in such areas as planning, staffing, coordinating, 
controlling, and communicating, for example, 
may result in variations in the level of satisfac. 
tion of the personnel. 

Administrative leadership needs more thor. 
ough study. The expectations which administra. 
tors hold toward their teachers need to be studied 
in their relation to teacher satisfaction from a 
point of view similar to that used in the Midwest 
Administration Center studies on_ leadership, 
Furthermore, the effect of the personalities of 
administrators and teachers on attitudes and ex- 
pectations toward leadership, and hence on satis. 
faction, needs to be investigated. The relation- 
ship between satisfaction and effectiveness, and 
satisfaction and morale, also needs further work. 
Antecedent to this must come more careful def- 
nition of terms and the development of tech- 
niques of objective measurement of the factors 
involved. 

Finally there is the need for experimental re- 
search into all of these problems. Controlled ex- 
periments, in which experimental conditions are 
varied according to pre-determined hypotheses, 
and in which change is measured carefully, 
would do much to increase the confidence which 
may be expressed in research findings on teacher 


satisfaction. 


What Are They Like? 


By KENNETH E. McINTYRE 


HAT TYPE of people do school adminis- 

trators recommend for principalship 

preparation programs? One answer to 
this question is coming from the University of 
Texas’ “block-of-time” program, officially known 
as Foundations in Educational Administration 
(or FEA). This program brings promising young 
teachers together—teachers whose names are 
presented by their superintendents or principals 
as being “good prospects” for school administra- 
tion—to devote full time one entire summer to 
the laying of foundations for such a career. 
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Final selection of participants in FEA is made 
by a committee of faculty members, although in 
most cases nomination by a school administrator 
is tantamount to selection. The only require- 
ments, other than a creditable academic record 
and backing by responsible people, are that the 
candidate for admission must have had at least 
one year of teaching experience and not more 
than three or four previous courses in educational 


administration. 
Of the 80 who have been through the program 


1For more complete discussions of the program and the re 
search findings, see the annual reports of Foundations in Edu- 
cational Administration, Southwestern Cooperative Program I 
Educational Administration, The University of Texas, a 
Also see “ ‘Block-of-Time’ Program,” School Executive, AP 
1955. pp. 49-51. 
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since its inception in 1952, only two have been 
women, although they have always been as eligi- 
ble as men. No Negro has ever been nominated, 
but one applied independently and was accept- 
ed. Ages have ranged from 22 to 47, and median 
ages in the four groups have been between 28 
and 30. Eighty-one per cent were married at the 
time of enrollment; 75 per cent had been in the 
Armed Forces; and 45 per cent possessed Mas- 
ters degrees (in fields other than educational ad- 
ministration ). Backgrounds have run the gamut 
of nonschool work experience, from oil field 
roughneck to minister of the gospel. Educational 
work experience has been fairly evenly divided 
between elementary and secondary schools. 

Standardized tests administered to every mem- 
ber have resulted in surprisingly variant scores, 
although average scores from year to year tend 
to be rather constant. Table 1 shows average 
(mean) percentile scores on four tests. In each 
case, N for the 1952 group was 24; for the 1953 
group, 25; for the 1954 group, 19; and for the 
1955 group, 12. 

The Contemporary Affairs Test is designed to 
reveal how well students are keeping abreast of 
world developments in three areas of current 
affairs: public affairs, science and medicine, and 
literature and art. Percentiles were developed on 
college sophomores. 

The Miller Analogies Test is a measure of scho- 
lastic aptitude at the graduate school level. 
Norms were developed on 806 graduate students 
in education at the University of Minnesota and 
at Syracuse University. 

The Cooperative English Test C2; Reading 
Comprehension provides scores on recognition 
vocabulary and both speed and level of compre- 
hension. Norms were based on scores of college 
seniors. 

The Watson-Glaser Test of Critical Thinking 


TABLE 1. MEAN PERCENTILE SCORES OF FOUN- 
DATIONS IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
GROUPS ON FOUR WELL-KNOWN TESTS 








1952 1953 1954 1955 





Contemporary Affairs 
Public Affairs 78 76 59 


Science-Medicine 76 67 65 
Literature-Arts 56 66 64 


74 74 64 
Miller Analogies 37 34 2 
Contemporary English C2 

455 43 28 


46 48 31 
44 44 32 
44 44 29 
55 60 58 
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is designed to provide problems and situations 
which require the application of some of the im- 
portant abilities involved in critical thinking. 
Norms are based on pre-sophomore college stu- 
dents widely distributed geographically. 

The STDCR factors of the Guilford-Martin In- 
ventories were developed to cover the area of 
personality generally encompassed by the con- 
cept of introversion-extroversion. The GAMIN 
factors are concerned with such areas of person- 
ality as activity-nervousness, masculinity, and as- 
cendancy or inferiority. The personnel inventory 
is designed to single out and diagnose those in- 
dividuals who are maladjusted in their jobs or 
who are likely to become maladjusted if em- 
ployed. Norms for the final three categories (O, 
AG, and CO) are based on workers’ scores; those 
for STDCR and GAMIN were developed from 
scores made by University of Nebraska students. 


TABLE 2. AVERAGE PERCENTILE SCORES OF 
FOUNDATIONS IN EDUCATIONAL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION GROUPS —GUILFORD-MARTIN 


1952 1953 1954 1955 








S (Social Introversion- 

Extroversion ) 57 
T (Thinking Introversion- 

Extroversion ) 40 
D (Depression ) ‘ 73 
C (Cycloid Disposition ) 78 
R (Rhathymia ) 43 
G (General Activity ) 52 
A (Ascendance-Submission) .... 69 
M (Masculinity-Femininity) .... 80 
I (Inferiority Feelings ) 67 
N (Nervousness ) 64 
O (Objectivity ) 74 
AG (Agreeableness ) 61 
CO (Cooperativeness ) 76 





The Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values 
aims to measure the relative prominence of six 
basic interests or motives in personality, on the 
assumption that personalities of men are best 
known through a study of their values or evalua- 
tive attitude. In the following table, the figures 
are raw scores. Norms were developed on male 
adults, with 40 being the average score. 


TABLE 3. AVERAGE RAW SCORES OF FOUNDA- 
TIONS IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
GROUPS — ALLPORT-VERNON-LINDZEY 





1952 1953 1954 1955 





40 39 38 

37 40 40 

3 3 3 

i 35 39 £37 
Political 42 43 41 


Religious 49 47 49 





Gunes 
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The Strong Vocational Interest Blank is a de- 
vice by which the patterns of likes and dislikes 
of men engaged in a particular occupation which 
differentiate them from men in other professions 
can be measured. In the following table, certain 
occupations and occupational groups are pre- 
sented, in order to show relatively high and low 
patterns. The figures are standard scores. 


TABLE 4. AVERAGE STANDARD SCORES OF 
FOUNDATIONS IN EDUCATIONAL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION GROUPS —STRONG VOCA- 
TIONAL INTEREST BLANK 





1952 1953 1954 1955 





I. Health Sciences-Art Group . 31 25 
II. Math-Physical Science Group 25 27 13 
III. Production Manager 35 24 
IV. Math-Science Teacher .... 22 
V. Social Service Occupation 
Group 5 65 
VI. Musician 24 
oe Serer 25 22 
. Business Detail Group .... 28 
IX. Sales Group 31 
X. Linguistic Occupations 
30 


Group 
XI. School Superintendent .... 36 29 





The Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 
purports to measure those attitudes of a teacher 
which predict how well he will get along with 
pupils in interpersonal relationships, and indi- 
rectly how well satisfied he will be with teaching 
as a vocation. Norms for experienced teachers 
were established from a stratified random sample 
of the teacher population of the State of Minne- 
sota. 

In the following table, median raw scores and 
average gains or losses of the past three FEA 
groups are presented. The inventory was not 
used in 1952. Comparable data are also given for 
students in three regular courses offered at the 
University of Texas in 1953. The inventory was 


TABLE 5. MEDIAN PRE-TEST AND POST-TEST 
SCORES OF FOUNDATIONS IN EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION GROUPS AND STUDENTS 
IN THREE REGULAR COURSES — MINNE- 
SOTA TEACHER ATTITUDE INVENTORY 





Average 
Gain or 
Loss 


Median 
Pre-Test Post-Test 





54 
73 


90.5 
Instructional Supervision 
Ist Term, 1953-54 76.5 
Summer, 1953 11 
Educational Administration 
Summer, 1953 9. 64 
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administered at the beginning and at the concly. 
sion of each course, in order to reveal changes, 

Out of all these data, and the many others not 
included in this paper, the embarrassing ques. 
tion naturally arises, “What does it all add up 
to?” One source of difficulty has been the lack of 
information about other groups with which to 
make comparisons. Studies are now under way to 
provide such information. For the time being, we 
can only show what the people who are selected 
for Foundations in Educational Administration 
are like, and assume how they differ from the stu- 
dents who take the usual route. 

Perhaps the most striking characteristic of 
FEA groups is their extreme heterogeneity. This 
might be surprising, in view of the fact that all 
of these people had much in common. 

Looking at the groups as a whole, both in 
terms of average test scores and in terms of gen- 
eral impressions, one can say that the FEA selec. 
tion process tends to draw people who are not 
startlingly different in most respects from those 
who enter preparation programs in the usual way. 
It is possible that the principal difference, and a 
highly important one, is this: identification with 
a group that has prestige and a specific identity 
releases a powerful force in individuals. In other 
words, the very fact that they were selected to 
participate in a respected program with a specific 
professional goal in mind makes a tremendous 
difference in what they accomplished. 

One final point concerns a whole area of re- 
search into which we are probing. To what ex- 
tent are any of the measures that have been used 
in FEA sensitive enough to be useful in identify- 
ing and selecting prospective school administra- 
tors? Before this question is finally answered, the 
selectees will have to be followed into the field 
and ways will have to be found to measure their 
effectiveness on the job. Their degree of effec- 
tiveness will then have to be related to practic- 
able evidences that were gathered prior to selec- 
tion or in the preparation program. The obstacles 
involved in such research would seem to be al- 
most insurmountable, but a study is now getting 
under way that has such an ambitious purpose. 

In the meantime, the best available criterion 
with which to compare the various measures has 
been assumed to be the staff's combined judg- 
ments. These judgments are rendered after an 
entire summer of working on a full-time basis 
with these people. Staff members are not ap- 
prised of the various scores until after the judg- 
ments are made, in order not to be influenced by 
the scores. Correlations of standings on the vari- 
ous tests and inventories with staff judgments 
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have revealed the obvious: there is no one fool- 
roof test or combination of tests that can be 


used to separate the “haves” from the “have nots.” 


However, certain measures yield high enough 
correlations with staff judgments to be considered 
useful and to be worthy of further study. Of the 


measures described above, the Watson-Glaser, 
the Cooperative English C2, and the Miller Anal- 
ogies seem to offer possibilities. Certain socio- 
metric measures, although not discussed in this 
paper, also seem to deserve much further con- 
sideration. 


State Consultative Service in Education 


By WILLIAM W. SAVAGE 


NaTIoNAL Counctt of Chief State School 

Officers has declared that “leadership func- 

tions constitute the major responsibility of 
state departments of education.”! Listed by the 
group as leadership functions are planning, re- 
search, advisory, coordination, public relations, 
and in-service education. Of these six, advisory 
or consultative service is undoubtedly the most 
important if we measure importance in terms of 
influence on the quality and nature of local pro- 
grams of education. 

The nature and extent of the consultative serv- 
ice rendered by the state departments of educa- 
tion in eight midwestern states were studied by 
the Midwest Administration Center during 1953. 
The period covered was the calendar year of 
1952. Participating in the study were 923 school 
systems representative? of systems headed by the 
following administrative officers: town and city 
superintendents in Indiana; superintendents and 
principals of elementary and secondary schools 
responsible directly to their local school boards 
in Kansas; superintendents in Michigan, Mis- 
souri, and South Dakota; superintendents of city 
and village schools in Nebraska; superintendents 
and principals of high schools directly responsi- 
ble to their boards in North Dakota; and superin- 
tendents and supervising principals in Wiscon- 
sin. Systems with more than 400 teachers were 
omitted from the study. 


The Importance of State Consultative Service 


An analysis of the data provided by the 923 
administrators and their staffs through question- 
naires and interviews indicated that insofar as 
the quality of local education is improved through 
consultative service from outside sources, the 
level of local accomplishment is largely depend- 
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ent upon the quality of work done by the staff 
members of state departments of education.’ 
Three findings support this conclusion. 

First, in terms of the percentages of adminis- 
trators reporting that they received from 11 to 
100 per cent of their total consultative service 
during 1952 from them, the sources ranked in 
the following order: 1) state department of edu- 
cation, 2) county superintendent, 3) other prin- 
cipals and superintendents, 4) colleges and uni- 
versities, 5) state agencies other than the depart- 
ment of education, 6) other sources such as state 
education associations, consulting firms, etc., and 
7) federal agencies. The state department of edu- 
cation ranked first not only in the group of eight 
states but also in each of the individual states 
except Indiana.‘ 

Second, the state departments of education 
provided consultative service to the local school 
systems in a wide range of school activities and 
problems. In 56 of 57 specific areas of school 
operation (including subject-matter fields), one 
or more school systems in each of the eight states 
reported that they received consultative service 
from their state department during 1952. 

Third, the departments attempted to meet most 
of the felt needs of local school systems for con- 
sultative service. Among the eight states as a 
group, there was only one specific area of school 
operation (public relations concerned with 
school-community conflicts) out of 57 in which 
the percentage of systems expressing a need for 
service was as much as 5 per cent more than the 
percentage reporting the receipt of service. With- 
in the individual states, there were only 32 in- 
stances out of a possible 1,392 in which the per- 

1 National Council of Chief State School Officers, The State 


Department of Education. (Washington: The Council, 1952), 
p. 21. 

2? Representative as to (1) size as measured by number of 
teachers and (2) geographic location within a state. 

* William W. Savage, “Local School Systems and Their 
Consultants,” Administrator's Notebook, IV (October, 1955), 2. 

*In terms of the ratio of professional staff members to teach- 
ers in the public schools, the Indiana department was the 
smallest studied. 
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centage of systems needing service exceeded by 
10 per cent or more the percentage reporting the 
receipt of service. Furthermore, 15 of these 32 
instances were in one state. 


The Value of the Service 


Not only did the school systems report that the 
state departments of education were their major 
source of consultative service but also that they 
considered valuable most of the service they re- 
ceived from them. In one-fourth or more of the 
areas of school operation in which 10 per cent or 
more of the systems received service during 1952, 
50 per cent or more of the systems in seven of 
the eight states ranked it of high value.’ When 
the service was not ranked of high value, it was 
usually ranked of medium value. For example, 
in three states there were no areas of school op- 
eration (in which 10 per cent or more of the sys- 
tems received service) that as many as 20 per 
cent ranked it of low value. 


The Service Desired 


Despite the emphasis in current educational 
literature on the group-process approach in pro- 
viding consultative service, the school systems 
participating in the study indicated that they 
usually desired specific answers and recommen- 
dations from state department consultants. The 
three reasons given most frequently for ranking 
service of high value in various areas of school 
operation were: 1) the state department staff 
member analyzed the school’s situation and told 
the staff what to do; 2) the staff member gave 
expert answers to questions; and 3) the staff 
member provided the materials needed to solve 
problems or make plans. 

The specific reasons given most frequently for 
ranking service of low value were: 1) the state 
department staff member failed to make recom- 
mendations as to what the school should do; and 
2) the staff member attempted to tell the school 
personnel what they should do instead of discuss- 
ing the problem with them and permitting them 
to make their own decision. 

The two major reasons for low evaluations, 
seemingly contradictory when first examined, ac- 
tually appeared to reveal the nature of the serv- 
ice which the school systems desired from their 
state departments of education. In a large ma- 
jority of areas of school operation, the adminis- 
trators and teachers valued the positive approach 
of the expert more than they did the approach 
designed to stimulate them to discover their own 
answers to problems or planning needs. At the 


5 William W. Savage, “The Value of State Consultative 
Service,” Administrator’s Notebook, IV (November, 1955), 1. 
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same time, they reserved the right to accept or 
reject the recommendations or answers given to 
them. When a state department staff member 
insisted that they accept his answers or recom. 
mendations regardless or whether or not th 
considered them adequate or satisfactory, they 
looked upon the consultation as unsatisfactory 
and of low value to them. 


Inspection and Consultation 


The administrators participating in the study 
did not agree with the writers who express the 
belief* that state departments of education can- 
not provide effective consultative service if they 
continue to have regulatory functions. A ma- 
jority of the administrators stated that regulation 
is a proper function of the departments. Further- 
more, a majority said that the state department 
staff members are combining, or can combine, 
inspectoral and consultative activities in one con- 
structive approach as they have contact with 
local schools. 

The concept that inspection is the primary pur- 
pose of state departments was, of course, reject- 
ed. Only 1 per cent of the administrators ex- 
pressed such an opinion. 


Who Are They? 


Studies made by the United States Office of 
Education have provided some description of the 
men and women who, as staff members of our 
state departments of education, provide consult- 
ative service to local school systems.’ In order 
to gain a greater understanding of their charac- 
teristics and their thinking with regard to their 
consultative functions, the Midwest Administra- 
tion Center conducted an interview study during 
1951-52 which involved 241 staff members in 12 
midwestern state departments of education.‘ 
These individuals represented 56 per cent of the 
professional staff members in the departments. 

The Center found that slightly more than 
three-fourths of the staff members held the mas- 
ter’s or a higher degree. Sixty-one per cent of 
them had had 11 or more years of experience in 
public schools and 85.6 per cent had held public- 
school positions prior to being employed in the 
departments. Nearly three-fourths of them had, 
at some time, been high-school teachers and 


®See, for example, Walter D. Cocking, ‘State Department of 
Education Regulations,” The School Executive, LXXIII (June, 
1954), 7. 

™See, for example, Fred F. Beach and Andrew H. Gibbs, 
The Personnel of State Departments of Education, Misc. Bul- 
letin No. 16, Federal Security Agency. (Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1952). 

8 William W. Savage and others, Educational Consultants 
and Their Work in Midwestern State Departments of Education. 
(Chicago: Midwest Administration Center, University of Chi- 
cago, 1952). 
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slightly over 45 per cent had had experience as 
elementary-school teachers. Many of them had 
held administrative positions. For example, 40.3 
per cent had been high school principals; 20.4 

r cent had served as elementary school prin- 
cipals; and 39.2 per cent had been city or town 
superintendents. Approximately one-third had 
held administrative or faculty positions in col- 
leges and universities. 

In general, the staff members were well satis- 
fed with the conditions under which they worked 
in their respective departments. They empha- 
sized, however, that their departments were in 
need of more personnel and more operating 
funds. They should have emphasized, but did 
not, that their salaries are in no way commensu- 
rate with their responsibilities and influence in 
public education. During 1950-51, for example, 
the median annual salary of professional staff 
members in the state departments of education 
in Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Nebras- 
ka, North Dakota, and South Dakota, was less 
than the median salary of elementary-school prin- 
cipals in American cities with 30,000 to 100,000 
population.® 

School systems are seeking consultative service 
from their state departments which demands that 
the departments employ staff members with wide 
experience, sound training, and unusual skill in 
working with administrators and teachers. At the 
same time, the departments are forced to offer 
salaries too meagre to attract to their staffs an 
adequate number of persons with the needed 
qualifications. The present importance of the de- 
partments, in the Midwest at least, is a compli- 
ment to the dedication of the staffs and the skill 
of the administrative officers in locating compe- 
tent personnel despite severe salary limitations. 


Roles of the Consultant 

In recent years, an increasing amount of atten- 
tion has been given to the various roles of per- 
sons serving as consultants to school personnel. 
The preceding discussion of the evaluations of 
service made by the 923 school systems implied 
recognition of at least two roles or approaches, 
ie, the group-process approach and the more 
positive approach of the expert. James and Web- 
er, observing consultants at work in various Tex- 
as school systems during 1952-53, identified what 
they considered to be eighteen different “action 
roles of the consultant.”!° Albright and Hopkins, 
in reporting the critical requirements for success- 
ful work with local schools based upon a study 

*Beach and Gibbs, op. cit., pp. 17 and 34. 

“Edward W. James and Robert A. Weber, School Con- 


stants. (Austin: Southwestern Cooperative Program in Edu- 
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of southern state departments of education, said 
that state department personnel must have the 
“ability to recognize and to perform the role ex- 
pected by the local unit.”" 


A Study of Roles 


During 1953-54, Elmer F. Ferneau of the Mid- 
west Administration Center’s staff investigated 
the theory of roles, as developed by Parsons, 
Shils, and others, to determine whether or not 
it provided at least one explanation of why the 
same state department of education staff mem- 
ber working on the same problem in two differ- 
ent school systems might be successful in one 
system and fail in the other. He analyzed 192 
case studies of consultative service in 12 mid- 
western states which had been collected in con- 
nection with the Center’s 1951-52 study of the 
work and characteristics of state department staff 
members.!* On the basis of his analysis, he iden- 
tified three types of consultants found on the 
staffs of state departments of education."* 

The first type of consultant was the “expert” 
who “directs his efforts at arriving at the ‘right’ 
answer for the particular problem in the specific 
situation.” The second was the “resource person” 
who “directs his efforts towards providing an 
abundance of information so that the persons in 
the situation can have a choice of a wide range 
of alternate pragmatic solutions to the problem.” 
The third was the “process person” who “directs 
his efforts towards developing a method of work- 
ing with all persons concerned which will bring 
about behavioral changes, and these changes 
will enable persons to solve their own problems.” 

Ferneau located 132 administrators in Kansas, 
Michigan, Nebraska, and Wisconsin who had re- 
ported in the Center’s evaluative study discussed 
earlier that they had received consultative serv- 
ice from their state departments of education in 
curriculum problems during 1952. In addition, he 
located 43 state department staff members who 
had provided the consultative service to the 132 
administrators and their staffs. He had, of course, 
the evaluations of the administrators and their 
staffs regarding the value of these consultations. 
The same information, as they saw it, was ob- 
tained from the state department staff members. 
In addition, Ferneau had the individuals in both 
groups provide answers to an instrument that 


1A. D. Albright and George W. Hopkins, “What About 
Services of State Departments of Education?”’, Bulletin of 
the Bureau of School Service, College of Education, University 
of Kentucky, XXVII (June, 1955), 20 

12 William W. Savage and others, Educational Consultants and 
Departments of Education, 


Their Work in Midwestern State 


op. cit. 
%3Elmer F. Ferneau, “Which Consultant?” 


Notebook, II (April, 1954), 2. 
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indicated the behavior which a respondent, if 
he were an administrator, expected of a consult- 
ant, and vice-versa. 

With these data available, Ferneau could com- 
pare the expectations which the administrators 
and consultants had for each other. Furthermore, 
he could compare their evaluations of the con- 
sultations in which they had been involved in 
the light of the expectations which they had ex- 
pressed. His comparisons yielded findings which 
were in accord with the theory of roles and 
which, of course, gave an explanation of at least 
some successes and failures in consultation. When 
a consultant and an administrator disagreed to 
any important extent as to the type of behavior 
they expected of each other, one or both usually 
ranked as of low value the consultation in which 
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they had been involved. In other words, the ad. 
ministrator who expected from consultants the 
“expert” approach, but received service from a 
consultant who employed the “process” approach, 
usually rated the consultant's service of low val. 
ue. On the other hand, the administrator who 
looked upon consultants as “process” persons 
usually ranked as of low value the service of the 
consultant who behaved as an “expert.” 
Despite the fact that such findings seem rela. 
tively obvious, they explain more failures in con. 
sultation than many educators realize. Both ad. 
ministrators and consultants generally give too 
little attention to the expectations which each has 
for the other. As a result, there are many ineffec. 
tive consultations that could have been avoided 
by a limited amount of advance correspondence, 


What We Have Learned About Selection 


By ORIN B. GRAFF and RALPH B. KIMBROUGH 


HAT ARE THE behavioral characteristics 
of the effective educational administra- 


tor? Is it possible to create usable de- 
vices through which the behavioral characteris- 
tics of prospective educational administrators can 
be determined? How can the preparation pro- 
gram be made more effective in developing de- 
sirable behavioral characteristics in prospective 
school leaders? These are some of the big ques- 
tions with which the SSCPEA research project 
at the University of Tennessee has been con- 
cerned since its inception in 1952. The project 
carries the assumption that there are behavioral 
characteristics which differentiate between effec- 
tive and non-effective educational administration. 
Thus, the project has implications for the selec- 
tion and guidance of students of educational ad- 
ministration and for revamping the content and 
method of present preparation programs to de- 
velop effective characteristics in prospective 
school administrators. 

This writing is limited to a discussion of what 
we have learned about selecting students of edu- 
cational administration on the master’s level. 
Reference is made to other parts of the project 
only as needed to provide background and to 
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place some aspects of experimentation in proper 
and sequential perspective. 


Why Deal With Characteristics of 
Administrators? 

In recent years, there has been a tremendous 
emphasis on seeking comprehensive understand- 
ing of the school administrator on the job or in 
action. Generally, this emphasis has had an excel- 
lent effect on preparation programs, but we have 
all experienced the lack of ways and means to 
select prospective school administrators or to 
estimate how well a person might do in the prep- 
aration program. Obviously, there is need for in- 
sight into the beginning student’s behavior which 
will help us predict his effectiveness on the ad- 
ministrative job. Also, after the student begins 
his preparation program, we need criteria to 
judge behavioral change as opposed to verbal 
change. At the beginning of our project we could 
find very little that would help us in these proc- 
esses. Our project, therefore, sought to establish 
characteristics which would serve as behavioral 
criteria in selection and guidance and in evaluat- 
ing the outcomes of instruction of the student 
preparing for a position in educational adminis- 
tration or supervision. 


Developing the Rating Guide 


The first step in the development of the study 
was an attempt to gain a consensus among educa- 
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tors regarding characteristics which would dis- 
tinguish between effective and ineffective admin- 
istrative performance and to state these charac- 
teristics in behavioral terms. These statements of 
behavior were incorporated in a single statement 
which, because of its use in determining the 
operational characteristics of student perform- 
ance on the campus and on the job, became 
known as the Rating Guide. The original guide 
has undergone major revisions and careful steps 
have been taken to determine its reliability. In 
its final revision the Rating Guide covered the 
following categories: I. Interpersonal Relations; 
II. Intelligent Operation; III. Condition of Health 
(Physical and Emotional ); IV. Ethical and Moral 
Strength; V. Adequacy of Communication; VI. 
Operation As a Citizen. Each category was sub- 
divided by a number of items and each posed as 
a question regarding the possession of a particu- 
lar characteristic. Statements of behavioral char- 
acteristics, effective to ineffective, were devel- 
oped on a five point continuum under each ques- 
tion stated in these basic categories. The Guide 
contains a total of 135 statements of behavior. An 
example taken from the first section of the Guide 


follows: 


I. Interpersonal Relations 

A. How does he relate to others? 

— 1. Tends to be a lone wolf 

— 2. Has a few friends but tends to ignore others 

— 3. Friendly when approached by others 

— 4. Popular; has many casual acquaintances 

— 5. Steadily warm and appealing in relationship 
with others 


The Problem of Stating Characteristics for 
Selection 


In the statement of the characteristics the staff 
of the project faced a very difficult problem. In 
our first efforts we began to state characteristics 
in terms of administrative behavior. Our early 
applications of these characteristics to our own 
beginning master’s students in educational ad- 
ministration failed because these students by and 
large were not administrators but teachers. We 
were therefore forced to state the characteristics 
in behavioral terms which were common to both 
administration and teaching. 


Finding the Characteristics of Our Own Students 


After the Rating Guide had been developed 
the project proceeded in two general directions. 
On the one hand, we sought information through 
a variety of specific researches aimed at direct 
validation of the characteristics stated in the Rat- 
ing Guide. The other phase of the research proj- 
ect dealt with determining the characteristics of 
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beginning master’s students, and experimentation 
with program design to determine how readily 
these characteristics tend to change. 

The use of the Rating Guide in recording the 
characteristics of beginning master’s students in- 
volved knowing much about the operational be- 
havior of each student. The research staff not 
only had to design techniques and instruments to 
observe and record behavior of students on the 
campus, but had to follow these students in the 
field for on-the-job observation. The on-the-job 
observations involved teams from among the re- 
search project staff who were thoroughly familiar 
with the Rating Guide as well as other techniques 
and instruments through which the field observa- 
tions were made effective. The Rating Guide thus 
became a common instrument through which all 
of the data relative to the operational character- 
istics of each student could be recorded. 


Use of Psychological Tests in the Project 


As previously noted the staff hoped to deter- 
mine “usable devices” through which the charac- 
teristics of prospective school administrators 
could be quickly determined. The Department of 
Psychology was helpful in this and other phases 
of the project from the beginning. Using the 
characteristics of educational administration as 
later incorporated in the Rating Guide, the par- 
ticipating psychologists projected a battery of 
psychological tests which might predict these 
characteristics in prospective school administra- 
tors. This battery of psychological tests was ad- 
ministered to four groups of master’s students 
during the 1952-53-54-55 summer sessions. Using 
the Rating Guide results obtained by staff on-the- 
job and classroom observation as criteria, statis- 
tical techniques were employed to determine the 
predictive value of various tests in the battery. 


Tentative Outcomes of the Study 


Our statement of outcomes in the project to 
date is tentative in nature. The Rating Guide has 
proven to be a reliable instrument to record char- 
acteristics of prospective educational administra- 
tors. Its use has resulted in improved staff under- 
standing of students. The student is being more 
and more seen in the light of the important char- 
acteristics which are a part of his behavior. This 
approach has resulted in increased staff consider- 
ation regarding how students may be helped to 
improve their characteristics. 

Among the nine psychological tests employed 
in the program, several were significant in pre- 
dicting upper (27 per cent) and lower (27 per 
cent) groups of master’s students as rated on the 
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Rating Guide when critical ratios were utilized. 
Concerning those tests which were significant 
and the sections of the Rating Guide in which 
they were significant Luton stated: 


From these data it was evident that there are five 
tests which are significant in differentiating between 
groups judged to be different in “democratic opera- 
tion” [changed to “Interpersonal Relations” on re- 
vised guide], seven for “intelligent operation,” elev- 
en for “adequacy of communication,” and six for 
“operation as a citizen.” 

The Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Test was 
significant in differentiating between groups judged 
to be unlike in areas of behavior described under 
four sections of the Rating Guide; the Miller Analo- 
gies and Cooperative English (Expression) signifi- 
cant for three sections; the Minnesota Teacher Atti- 
tude Inventory, Cooperative English (Mechanics), 
“F” Scale, Kuder Preference (Music and Computa- 
tional), Allport-Vernon Study of Values (Economic 
and Aesthetic) are significant for two sections. 

This study shows that certain psychological tests, 
or parts thereof, are significant in certain areas in 
differentiating between groups judged to be differ- 
ent in certain characteristics.? 


Looking Ahead 


Even though, as reported by Luton, some of 
the tests will predict upper and lower groups, 
there remain further questions to answer before 
we can sensibly apply these outcomes in selec- 
tion. One major question is how readily people 
change their behavioral characteristics under 
specified program opportunities. This concern led 
us to program experimentation. We suspect that 
the traditional preparation program does little 
to alter the behavioral characteristics with which 
we are concerned. During the summer session of 
1955 experimentation with beginning master’s 
students was begun in which the intellectual cli- 
mate was varied to help produce behavioral 
change. Following are some assumptions central] 
to this experimentation: 1) As a prerequisite to 
effective behavior a person must understand his 
present characteristics (understand himself and 
his own development) related to the administra- 
tive job for which he is preparing; 2) the intel- 
lectual climate of the preparation program must 
permit free exchange of ideas; 3) professors and 
students must become closely associated in solv- 
ing educational problems in order for the student 

1The original battery of tests included: Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory, Allport-Vernon Study of Values, Cooperative 
English Test, Opinion Scale, Attitude Questionnaire, Kuder 
Preference Record, Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal, 
Miller Analogies, Rorschach. 

2 James N. Luton, “A Study of the Use of Certain Standard- 
ized Tests in the Selection of Potential Educational Adminis- 


trators,”” Unpublished Ed.D. dissertation, University of Ten- 
nessee, March 1955), p. 58. 
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to be taken into the “administrative community,” 

At present we can identify the behavioral char. 
acteristics of our students fairly accurately 
through extended observation and in some de. 
gree through the tests described above. We fee] 
confident that the experimentation planned for 
the next four years will sharpen our ability to use 
tests in the identification of particular critical be- 
havioral characteristics and patterns of such char- 
acteristics in individual students. Further, we be- 
lieve that our planned program experimentation 
will yield some objective knowledge regarding 
the behavioral characteristics which improve to 
a marked degree in our program and those which 
do not. Perhaps then, certainly not before, deci- 
sions can be made between those negative char- 
acteristics which can be sharply changed and 
those which should mark the candidate as a “poor 
risk” in the preparation program. 


Our Conception of a Selection Program 


This writing would be incomplete without a 
word about our changing conception of selection. 
Growing out of our experimentation with our 
own students, using the statement of character- 
istics which is now in process of validation, we 
have accepted some important assumptions about 
the selection program. 

Since we accept “training for administrative 
leadship” as our general purpose we have been 
forced to ask ourselves some very important ques- 
tions about the nature of leadership. Fundamen- 
tally, we have come to believe that leadership is 
primarily concerned about helping people to de- 
fine and to attack the important problems with 
which the profession is faced, on whatever level 
these people operate. This has iraportant implica- 
tions for the selection program. First, we need to 
be keenly aware of the characteristics that people 
exhibit in defining and solving problems and in 
helping others to do the same. Second, we have 
come to believe that no professor or group of pro- 
fessors can determine adequately selection in any 
specific instance without the participation of the 
student under consideration. The student must be 
involved intelligently in his own selection. A part 
of the decision with regard to entrance in the 
program must be his. Unless this principle is fol- 
lowed, there is not an immediate involvement of 
the student in the process of understanding him- 
self in relation to the job for which he intends to 
prepare. Third, we consider that selection is the 
beginning of the guidance process which must 
extend throughout the entire preparation period 
of the student, both pre-service and in-service. It 
is almost impossible to detect the dividing line 
between selection and guidance. 
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Backdrop for Community Relations 


By HOWARD WAKEFIELD 


ScHooLt-Community Development 
Study has given considerable attention to 
elementary-school administration and to 
the place of the elementary school in community 
affairs. This attention is in keeping with the prop- 
osition' that school and community? are inter- 
twined; that they developed together. The prin- 
cipal of an elementary school is in frequent con- 
tact with parents in the communities and neigh- 
borhoods where they feel at home. His contacts 
with them are on equitable terms. As the spe- 
cialized secondary school grows in size, much of 
the responsibility for day-to-day community rela- 
tions is shifting to the elementary school. 

In an effort to establish a bench mark by which 
to measure progress, the Ohio Department of 
Elementary-School Principals and the School- 
Community Development Study inaugurated a 
cooperative research project in 1952.° Since then, 
facts about the elementary-school principalship 
in Ohio have been gathered, examined by nearly 
six hundred principals,* and studied in detail by 
four graduate students,® all of them elementary- 
school principals. 

One such study in detail® is of the relationship 
of preparation and experience to the attitudes of 
principals about community relations. The data 
were obtained from the two questionnaires (back- 
ground survey and task analysis) used in the re- 
search undertaken cooperatively with the De- 
partment of Elementary-School Principals. The 
study is based on returns from approximately 
1,000 principals in 1953, a 61 per cent response. 

Sketching hurriedly from medians drawn from 
the two questionnaires, the elementary-school 
principal in Ohio is: 


—a full-time administrator, with 

—six years of experience as a principal, who 

—formerly taught elementary grades for 9 years; 

—he received a bachelor’s degree in 1937; 

—his combined undergraduate major was elementary 
education-social studies, and 

—his graduate major is elementary-school adminis- 
tration. 


Touching on community contacts: 
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—he belongs to three community organizations, 

—feels he was hired to work with the public, and 

—spends 17 per cent of his time on community rela- 
tions; 

—he seldom discusses community relations topics in 
teachers meetings, and 

—he names few laymen as vitally interested in the 
welfare of elementary-school children; 

—he feels no great neglect of, and desires practically 
no changes in, community relations. 


Against background characteristics such as ma- 
jor academic field, recency of preparation, extent 
of work in school administration, and types of 
teaching experience, the following attitudes 
about community relations were checked: 


Desire for: 
improved community relations 
more contact with parents 
assistance from professional associations 
assistance from universities 
Action through: 
time spent in conferences with parents 
time spent in conferences with civic organizations 
ability to identify laymen interested in the welfare 
of elementary-shool children 
discussions of coinmunity relations in staff meet- 


ings. 


The relationship of the above items to the four 
background characteristics is discussed below. 
Approximately 50 per cent of the principals re- 


1As stated in the prospectus for a “School-Community De- 
velopment Study: A Five-Year Cooperative Program in School 
Administration.” Columbus, Ohio: College of Education, The 
Ohio State University, 1951. 109 p. Mimeographed. 

2“‘Community” is used in the limited sense of a restricted 
locality which people visualize and to which they identify. In 
cities, it is usually a section of the city or an ethnic neigh- 
borhood. 

3 Described in National Elementary Principal, April, 1955, 
pp. 11-13 ff. 

* Their opinions and interpretations of the data are contained 
in By Their Bootstraps: An Approach to Elementary School 
Leadership. Columbus, Ohio: Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Ohio Education Association, 1955. 39 p. 

5 William E. Loffer. “Practices and Problems of 483 Ohio 
Elementary-School Principals in Relation to Personal and Lo- 
cal Conditioning Factors.” Master’s Thesis. Columbus, Ohio: 
The Ohio State University, 1954. 80 p. Typewritten. 

Russell A. Millikin. “‘A Survey of Certain Duties and Respon- 
sibilities of Elementary-School Principals in the State of Ohio.” 
Master’s Thesis. Athens, Ohio: Ohio University, 1954. 140 p. 
Typewritten. 

Rosella Z. Roff. “Background Factors of Ohio Elementary- 
School Principals as Related to Attitudes Expressed Concerning 
Community Relations.”” Master’s Thesis. Columbus, Ohio: The 
Ohio State University, 1954. 176 p. Typewritten. 

Robert E. Simmons: “Academic Preparation and Profes- 
sional Experience of Ohio Elementary-School Principals.” Mas- 
ter’s Thesis. Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State University, 1954. 
146 p. Typewritten. 

® Rosella Z. Roff, op. cit. 
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sponding have 40 semester hours of graduate 
credit, 20 or less being in school administration. 
Five per cent have no graduate credit. And most 
surprisingly of all, twenty-three per cent have 
none in school administration. 


Preparation: Credit in School Administration 


Several things are apparent about the extent of 
the elementary-school principal's preparation in 
administration. First, there is an established rela- 
tionship between such work and the character of 
responses having to do with community relations. 
Those principals who have built up a substantial 
block of credits in school administration reveal a 
greater concern for community relations. 

Two contradictions are to be noted. The prin- 
cipals having the greatest number of such credits 
spend much less time contacting parents and 
civic groups. Also, heavy emphasis on school ad- 
ministration early in graduate work fails to raise 
attitudes about community relations. Those prin- 
cipals who are new to the job and who have al- 
ready had considerable work in school adminis- 
tration seem to become engrossed with the me- 
chanical complexities of the work. 

A great amount of credit in school administra- 
tion becomes highly specialized in managerial 
matters and is consequently of diminishing value 
to the elementary-school principal in the im- 
provement of community relations. 


Preparation: Major Field of Graduate Study 


Principals whose major fields of academic study 
are not directly related to the elementary school 
are not fully equipped to deal with community 
relations at the elementary-school level—or they 
neglect community relations more. Yet, those 
who report no major field deviate most negative- 
ly from the average of attitudes expressed about 
community relations. 

Within the generally recognized fields of school 
administration, the greatest negative deviations 
in attitude are by those principals majoring in 
secondary-school administration and the general 
superintendency. Those who major in elemen- 
tary-school administration show moderately posi- 
tive deviations. Strong positive deviations in com- 
munity relations attitudes are revealed by majors 
in history and philosophy of education. 

These findings may reflect differing attitudes 
by professors about the relationship of major 
academic pursuits to target positions. Apparent- 
ly, account should be taken of how knowledge 
and skills will be used. Within the realm of com- 
munity relations alone, do the job specifications 
of the elementary-school principalship differ from 
those of the general superintendency? 
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Roff summarizes:* “A substantial amount of 
training in areas directly related to elementary 
education is definitely a requirement for elemen.- 
tary-school principals who hope to develop sound 
school-community relations.” 


Experience: Teaching 

Those principals (about 1 in 7) coming direct. 
ly out of secondary-school teaching seem to suf- 
fer because of lack of familiarity with elementary 
education. They desire outside help strongly, but 
are hesitant to discuss community relations mat- 
ters with their own staff. This finding is disturb. 
ing in view of the fact that these persons usually 
have stronger academic backgrounds than those 
who step into the principalship from the ranks 
of elementary-school teaching. 

Principals with a background of elementary. 
school teaching show positive deviations in time 
devoted to civic conferences and in the discus- 
sion of community relations in staff meetings. 

The continued presence of persons in elemen- 
tary-school administration who have no back- 
ground of teaching at that level may be due to 
the continued practice of starting budding ad- 
ministrators at the “bottom” of the ladder. This 
practice does two things. It violates fundamental 
good management principles by making “climb- 
the-ladder” the key to success rather than ad- 
vancement by improvement in a particular area. 
It fails to recognize that, in community relations 
matters, the elementary-school principalship is a 
vital and strategic post. 


Experience: Administration 


Elementary-school principals who had been in 
the present job three years or less 


—did not recognize that ability to work with the 
public was considered when they were hired 

—did not desire more school contacts with parents 

—spent little time in conferences with parents or 
civic groups 

—named few lay persons as interested in the welfare 
of elementary-school children. 


This is an alarming condition in view of the 
fact that median tenure in present position runs 
less than three years for thirty per cent of the 
principals reporting. During the first three years 
there is very little time for the community as 
such. It is dealt with only when it interferes with 
managerial matters. 

Those principals who have been in the present 
job four to ten years reflect the most positive atti- 
tudes in their attack on school-community rela- 
tions. During the sixth to tenth years, they reach 


' Roff, op. cit., p. 108. 
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a peak in the time spent conferring with parents 
and civic organizations. There is a tendency to 
return to self-containment after ten years. A sort 
of nonchalance in community relations creeps in. 


SUMMARY 


Apparently, principals with a measure of pro- 
fessional maturity, a background in elementary- 
school teaching, and a suitable foundation in the 
history and philosophy of education reveal the 
most wholesome attitudes about community rela- 
tions. With other principals, desire for commu- 
nity relations is strong, but action is slow to ma- 
terialize. 

Two-way community relations are a mystery to 
many principals. When it comes to changes prin- 
cipals desire to see, they still feel that blanket 
acceptance of their own proposals is the only in- 
dication of sound public relations. What is more, 
the rather small percentage of lay persons identi- 
fied as vitally interested in the welfare of ele- 
mentary-school children may reflect a distorted 
interpretation of genuine cooperation of school 
and community. 

While the few facts presented from this study 
in detail do not solve the problems of develop- 
ing sound community relations through elemen- 
tary-school leadership, they do pinpoint several 
elusive problems on which we can begin to work. 
Certainly, it becomes imperative to take a closer 
look at the training and experience needed by 
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elementary-school principals to handle capably 
the community relations job. It may be necessary 
to attack the illusion that the executive officer of 
a board of education is the only educational ad- 
ministrator worthy of the name. If principals are 
members of a leadership team, the preparation 
job becomes one of training teams of individuals. 
Specialization may have to shift partially from 
the management of things (bonds, buildings, 
buses, books, and beans) to the establishment of 
working relationships at several levels, within the 
professional family and with the public. 

Highly centralized school systems sometimes 
hire public relations persons to do the mammoth 
job of maintaining essential contacts with the 
public through mass media. Yet, important public 
relations persons—the principals who are in day- 
to-day contact with parents—in the schools which 
dot the system often go unnoticed. 

The frequency of certain community relations 
practices is never a guarantee of quality. Cer- 
tainly quality cannot exist in needed practices 
that do not occur. One pill, sweet or sour, is not 
the cure for the community relations ailments of 
elementary-school principals. The impression is 
strong that a program of balanced emphasis on 
personal attributes, managerial adeptness, instruc- 
tional leadership, and community relations is now 
full-blown in its urgency. Universities are still 
charged with preparing leaders for tomorrow’s 
elementary schools which will serve tomorrow. 


Administration Program Development 


By JOHN A. RAMSEYER 


educational administrators built? Are the 

courses and requirements in the catalog 
merely the whims of professors who occupy 
chairs in educational administration, or is there 
some defensible set of reasons for them? In 1951, 
when the Ohio Center for the Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Educational Administration was estab- 
lished, the Department of Education at Ohio 
State University created a Committee on Educa- 
tional Administration to study the program of- 
fered by the Department and to recommend such 
changes as seemed warranted by investigations 
of their own or by those of the CPEA Center. 


| IS A PROGRAM for the preparation of 





JOHN A. RAMSEYER is director, CPEA, Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 


Among the several studies which grew out of 
the early deliberations of the Committee and the 
CPEA staff, it now appears that two have played 
a very significant role in program development in 
educational administration. One of these studies 
was conducted by the CPEA staff. It concerned 
the status of preparation of Ohio administrators 
and its relationship to educational dilemmas and 
administrative problems with which Ohio was 
confronted. Based on data derived from ques- 
tionnaires returned by nearly 70 per cent of the 
superintendents, executive heads, and principals 
of secondary and elementary schools, the staff 
concluded! that remedies should be found for: 


1. The relative lack of administrative preparation 
1Ten Big Soft Spots, O.A.S.A. Reporter, Ohio Association of 
School Administrators, February, 1953. 
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in the fields of child growth and development, cur- 
riculum and human relations. 

2. The lack of administrative experience and prep- 
aration in elementary education. 

3. The inadequacy of administrator understand- 
ing of certain sociological aspects of community life 
which have a bearing upon development of an ade- 


quate educational program. 
4. The lack of administrator skill in working with 


staff and community groups. 

5. The apparent confusion of the roles of ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, the professional staff, the 
school board, the laymen of the community, and the 


state. 
6. The need for teachers to grow in understanding 
of the professional responsibility in democratic ad- 


ministration. 

7. The need for leadership in district organization. 

8. The inadequacy of criteria for the selection of 
school administrators. 

9. The inflexibility of graduate programs, especial- 
ly the lack of adequate provisions for administrators 


in service. 
10. The lack of understanding of the relative 


roles of the State Department of Education, the pro- 
fessional organizations, the universities as basic 
leadership groups for greater professionalization of 
educational administration. 


A second study, conducted by the Committee 
on Educational Administration, culminated in a 
statement of “Competencies Needed by School 
Administrators.” Sources of information used in- 
clude the basic literature in the field, research find- 
ings of the several CPEA Centers throughout the 
country, and the opinions of administrators and 
teachers in our public schools. After a year of 
study and exchange of ideas between theorists 
and practitioners, the committee concluded that 
the program in educational administration should 
focus on the preparation of administrators who 
have a reasonable comprehension of our culture, 
perceive the role of the school in it, and have the 
ability to work with others in the fulfillment of 
that role. The major areas in which competence 
is to be demonstrated, according to the Commit- 
tee report,? may be summarized briefly as fol- 


lows: 





1. Appropriate personal attributes and a disposi- 
tion to improve them 

2. Understandings, attitudes, and skills resulting 
from an adequate general education (including skill 
in written English) 

3. An understanding of the role of the school in 
the social order 

4. A disposition and an ability to co-operate with 


2 For a more complete statement see Competencies Needed by 
School Administrators, Committee on Educational Administra- 
tion, Department of Education, The Ohio State University, 
March 1, 1953. 
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other people in planning, executing, and evaluating 
courses of action 

5. An understanding of the instructional program 
and skills in curriculum development 

6. Understandings and skills in the technical as. 
pects of school administration 

7. An understanding of and skill in the adminis. 
trative process 

8. An ability and a disposition to apply sound 
problem-solving procedures to school concerns 

9. An inclination to act in terms of conscious 
value judgments 

10. An inclination and an ability to understand 
one’s own motivations for action and how they affect 
his way of working with other people 

11. A disposition and an ability to lead lay and 
professional people in considering the continuing im- 
provement of the school and community, and the 
ability to discover and promote such leadership in 
others. 


With a summation of the major weaknesses in 
educational leadership as a base from which to 
start and the statement of competencies to point 
the way to improvement of the individual ad- 
ministrator’s competence on the job, the Com- 
mittee began to analyze the program in educa- 
tional administration and recommend changes. 
All major recommendations were marked “ex- 
perimental.” By this the Committee meant that 
it wanted an opportunity to try out its ideas be- 
fore asking the Graduate School to approve them 
as a part of the regular program. The Coimmit- 
tee recognized, of course, that a complete test 
of the effectiveness of program lies in the effec- 
tiveness of the product. Obviously, “experimen- 
tal” did not mean the collection of this evidence 
and postponing change until this could happen. 
The Committee actually wanted to be in the posi- 
tion of having made a reasonable approach to the 
problem. The reasoning was that after a year or 
two of experience during which available data 
were collected and analyzed, the Committee 
would have a reasonable basis for the recommen- 
dations which they made. 

The Committee recognizes that curriculum 
change at the graduate level, like that of the un- 
dergraduate, secondary, and elementary levels, 
is a continuing task. Appraisal is constantly with 
us. Thus the changing complexion of the program 
indicated herein is not to be construed as con- 
stituting the characteristics of a completely mod- 
ern and up-to-date program for the preparation 
of administrators. Rather it is meant to reflect 
not only the fact that the program at Ohio State 
is changing, but also some of the directions of the 
changes. The Committee is now committed to 
continuous appraisal and to change as needed. 
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CHARACTERISTIC CHANGES IN PROGRAM? 


Today's program for preparing educational ad- 
ministrators has, in contrast to that of 1951 when 
the Committee began its work, certain features 
which stand out as significant changes. Among 
them are: 

A. Selection and Advisement—Early recogni- 
tion was given to the fact that competence as an 
administrator is acquired through learning which 
takes place throughout the professional life of 
the administrator. It is assumed that graduate 
work will have a profound effect upon his work 
as an administrator, but much of his development 
has taken place prior to this phase of his educa- 
tion. Other experiences may continue to influence 
his behavior as an administrator long after he 
has completed his formal study. Hence, proce- 
dures have been developed for the initial selec- 
tion and continuing advisement of majors in edu- 
cational administration. The procedures outlined 
below apply to all three programs in educational 
administration: the master’s, the two-year, and 
the doctoral programs. 


1. The chairman of the Committee on Graduate 
Work, Department of Education, receives names of 
candidates 

2. Acceptance for admission to the Graduate 
School 

3. Processing in the office of the chairman of the 
Committee on Graduate Work 

4. Appraisal of previous academic record and field 
experience by the chairman of the Committee on 
Graduate Work and a professor in the area of edu- 
cational administration, and an interview. The ap- 
praisal and interview are to be conducted in the first 
quarter of any new program, except in the summer 
quarter for candidates not continuing in residence; 
for these it may be deferred to the autumn quarter. 
At this time one of three courses of action will be 
recommended: admission, admission on condition, 
and denial of admission. 

5. Assignment of permanent advisers to the can- 
didates admitted 

6. Certification and placement recommendations. 
These include: 

a. Specific recommendation from the adviser to 
the chairman of the Committee on Graduate Work 
on certification 

b. Recommendations from the adviser to the chair- 
man of the Appointments Division as to desirable 
job placement 

c. Recommendations from the adviser concerning 
the continued professional growth of candidate. All 
of these recommendations should become part of the 
record kept in the candidate’s folder. 


*For greater detail see Program Planning in Educational 
Administration, Committee on Educational Administration, De- 
= of Education, The Ohio State University, October, 
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B. Courses Range From General to Specific— 
The chief characteristic of the revised course 
structure is the evidence of a broad general and 
professional educational program at the begin- 
ning of the graduate program with increasing 
emphasis on special and technical work as one 
approaches the peak of his professional training. 
At the master’s level emphasis is given to the 
common elements in the preparation of teachers, 
principals of both elementary and secondary 
schools, supervisors, and superintendents. This is 
in contrast to the tendency in former years for 
administrators to elect specialized courses in 
school administration to the neglect of an ade- 
quate foundation for specialization. The major 
elements of the course structure for the present 
year are: 


The Master’s Program 


1. Extension of general education-minimum 9 
hours (details being developed) 

2. A common professional sequence to include the 
following areas: social and philosophical background, 
human growth and devleopment, the school program, 
research and evaluation, and interpersonal relations- 
minimum 15 hours 

3. Exploration of, and beginning of, specialization- 
minimum 6 hours 

4. Thesis or field project-minimum 3 hours for 
M.Ed., or 5 hours for M.A. 

5. Electives-maximum required 19 hours 
M.Ed., or 10 hours for M.A. 


for 


The Two-Year Sequence 


1. Extension of general education and work in 
related disciplines-minimum 15 hours 

2. Professional education other than educational 
administration-minimum 27 hours 

3. Work in educational administration-minimum 
31 hours (to include 16-quarter-hour basic sequence 
in educational administration in second year) 

4. Research project-minimum 6-8 hours 

5. Intensive field experience-0-15 hours as needed 


The Doctoral Program 


1. Work in research design and techniques 

2. Language (or substitute requirement if de- 
veloped ) 

3. Preliminary and general examinations 

4. Dissertation 

5. Final oral examination 


C. More Large Blocks of Time and Sequences 
of Courses—The common professional sequence 
at the master’s level and the 16 quarter-hour se- 
quence for post-masters students provide an op- 
portunity for cooperative planning and program 
building by those staff members who are in- 
volved in directing learning through these re- 
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lated courses. The tendency is for these courses 
to be taught in two or three hour blocks of time 
rather than in the forty-five or sixty minute ses- 
sions. Thus, workshop techniques can be used. 
Class sessions involve greater student participa- 
tion, more clinical situations, and more use of 
learning facilities other than the lecture. Students 
have an opportunity to try out some of the tech- 
niques which they will be using with their teach- 
ers on the job. 

D. More Experience-Centered Learning—One 
of the first recommendations of the Committee on 
Educational Administration was for approval of 
an internship for graduate credit. The beginning 
internship, chiefly for master’s candidates, is a 
part-time arrangement for one quarter with an 
administrator close to the University. An ad- 
vanced internship, for the two-year and doctoral 
candidates, is a full-time program arranged pref- 
erably for one year with subsistence pay. 

During the four years in which the internship 
has been a part of the program, confidence in it 
as a learning medium has grown. But this is not 
the only way to relate field experience and class- 
room work. Through the use of the internship, 
the staff has moved gradually toward the use of 
field-related experiences in many of the courses 
in administration. 

E. Greater Interdisciplinary Opportunities for 
Learning—An experimental course that was in- 
stituted four years ago was the interdisciplinary 
seminar in which the Department of Education 
and other disciplines cooperated in providing a 
seminar for graduate students in educational ad- 
ministration. Based upon the experience of for- 
mer years, this seminar has now become a very 
important part of the program. The departments 
of Agricultural Economics and Sociology, Eco- 
nomics, Sociology, Political Science, and Psy- 
chology have cooperated in this project. 

Equally as important as the seminar’s effect 
on the students has been the development of un- 
derstandings among staff members of the De- 
partment of Education and of these related dis- 
ciplines. The result has been an increase in the 
use of courses in the related disciplines as a part 
of both the general and professional preparation 
of educational administrators. 

F. Emphasis on Human Relations Training— 
Because the educational administrator's major 
stock in trade is marshaling human resources, at- 
tention has centered upon the administrator's 
development as a leader. Guided experience pro- 
grams in which the administrator serves an ap- 

“For greater detail see Internship in Educational Adminis- 


tration, Committee on Educational Administration, Department 
of Education, The Ohio State University, March 1, 1953. 
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prenticeship role in working with people is one 
kind of learning device used. Role playing, case 
materials, participation in surveys, citizen par- 
ticipation projects, directed class planning, and 
peer evaluation and appraisal are increasingly jn 
evidence. The growing body of knowledge in 
leadership and human relations is becoming an 
important part of the literature for study by ad- 
ministrators. 


Continuing Experimentation 


The impetus for changing the program of prep. 
aration stems from the conception of competen- 
cies required by the job. It is assumed that as 
competency is improved major weakness in ad- 
ministration will diminish. However, the actual 
evidence that weaknesses are being corrected is 
not obtained in a brief period of time. Longi- 
tudinal studies projected far into the future are 
needed to determine the changing character of 
administration. Some of these studies are al- 
ready planned and begun. For example, the pat- 
terns of preparation and experience of adminis- 
trators—an early study by the CPEA staff—is be- 
ing repeated at the end of five years to determine 
changes that have occurred during this period. A 
longitudinal study of the differences between 
selected and non-selected candidates in educa- 
tional administration is in its beginning stages. 
Additional studies of the changing character of 
administration are needed. 

Perhaps, the most important outcome to be ex- 
pected in all of this effort, however, is the learn- 
ing on the part of the professors of educational 
administration. Some learnings result from an 
analysis of the detailed reports which have been 
made to the Graduate School by research assist- 
ants who observed and evaluated experimental 
efforts in terms of the purposes which they were 
designed to achieve. Other learnings occur when 
professors meet with school administrators in a 
cooperative attempt to solve administrative prob- 
lems in the State.® Still others are resulting from 
the cooperative analysis of all programs for the 
preparation of educational administrators in the 
graduate schools of Ohio colleges and universi- 
ties even though this project is just in its infancy. 
Sponsored jointly by the Ohio Conference of 
Professors of Educational Administration and the 
Cooperative Program in Educational Adminis- 
tration, visits are made to all cooperating col- 

5“The Interdepartmental Seminar for School Administra- 
tors,” Roald F. Campbell and Fred Staub, The Graduate 
Record, The Graduate School, The Ohio State University, 
July 20, 1958 reports findings of one such evaluation. 

¢ Pierson, Robert M., Teamwork in the School Plont, Fes 


gram, The Department of Education, The Ohio State Univer 
sity, September, 1954 is a report on such an experience. 
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leges and universities to assist each institution problem, insufficient as they may be as evidence 
to design its own improvement program and to of improvement, do provide a tremendously im- 
derive ways and means of exchanging experi- pelling force for creativity and growth of profes- 
ences among member institutions. The satisfac- sors—the only sure means of curriculum improve- 
tions that result from these approaches to the ment at the graduate level. 


Who Criticizes the Public Schools? 


By JAMES M. SHIPTON and EUGENE L. BELISLE 


HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS are not teaching the fun- gories—as members of certain social or economic 
damentals as well today as they used to. or ethnic or religious identifications. One way in 
Nowadays children get pampered too which the “defenders” frequently classify the ma- 
much in the public schools. jority of “critics” is as persons who are project- 
There is too much emphasis on cooperation in ing against the schools and its supporters deep- 
our public schools and not enough emphasis on _ lying aggressions against society; this way of de- 
competition. scribing and classifying the critics either openly 
Public schools change too many children away states or implies that they are predominantly 
from their parents’ ideas. disturbed personalities. 

Charges such as the above are among those On the other hand, vocal critics of modern 
appearing with greatest frequency in the writ- education also frequently stereotype persons 
ings and statements of persons who are among identified as leaders or supporters of the public 
the more vocal and identifiable exponents of schools. To many of these critics, school leaders 
views critical of current public education.! As are “radicals,” “socialists,” “communists,” “fuzzy- 
such they properly may be referred to as stereo- minded liberals,” “Deweyites,” “starry-eyed pro- 


types, without thereby implying anything about fessors,” “masters of gobbledygook,” “collectiv- 


whether they are “false” or “true.” ists,” and so forth. The lay supporters and de- 


Apparently, stereotyped charges of this nature fenders of modern education are “dupes” and 
not only run counter to the views and value judg- “stooges” of the professional “conspirators against 
ments of many who identify themselves with the American way of life.” Some critics of the 
modern education, but stir some fairly strong schools, smarting under the innuendos of the “de- 
feelings, perhaps matching the strong feelings fenders” to the effect that they are psychological 
also apparent in the tone and language of many cases suffering from need to work out their ag- 
of those vocalizing these stereotypes. gressions, probably claim that the tone and lan- 

The tendency toward stereotyping is not lim- guage of the defenders is an indication that this 
ited to statements made about “education” and shoe is on the other foot. 

“schools.” Among those involved on both sides, This whole battle of stereotypes raises many 
social stereotyping—and stigmatizing—of those interesting opportunities for observation, study, 
holding the opposing values are also apparent. and research. This paper is limited almost ex- 
Thus we have “the critics of the schools” and “the Clusively to just one question pertaining to this 
defenders of the schools.” scene, namely: “Is it possible to describe in terms 

To many defenders of the schools, the critics of specific social or psychological characteristics 
are “crackpots,” “lunatic fringe,” “reactionaries,” What persons tend to agree most strongly with 
‘the ignorant,” “the uneducated,” “persons basic- Certain stereotyped criticisms of the public 
ally opposed to public education,” and so forth. schools?” 

Some “defenders,” in characterizing the critics, _ The answer depends upon obtaining social 
classify them as predominately composed of data in accordance with good research methods 


is this rather prosaic procedure rather than any 


brilliantly inventive or heroically inspired con- 
JAMES M. SHIPTON @nd EUGENE L. BELISLE are lec- tribution to the cause of victory (what victory 

turers on education and research assistants, center 
1 We are indebted to Henry F. Trainor for this finding based 


or el . . . . 
. fi d studies, Harvard University, Cambridge, upon his search of the growing literature relating to criticism 
Mass. and defense of the schools. 
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we are not quite sure) which provides the basis 
for the balance of this article. 

The findings which will be reported here are 
drawn from a monograph? which constitutes one 
of a series thus far completed as a result of a re- 
cent social science research study of much broad- 
er scope. This study, a major aspect of the pro- 
gram of CPEA in New England, was conducted 
in a city of approximately 50,000. The full scope 
of the study, by a research staff with backgrounds 
in sociology, social psychology, political science, 
and educational administration, has been and 
will be reported upon elsewhere. Suffice it that 
the study obtained data from several kinds of 
samplings of social and institutional structure 
which would permit analyses designed to throw 
light on numerous questions concerning social 
structure, relations, attitudes, and behaviors. Only 
a few of these refer primarily to public educa- 
tion and the public schools. The data underlying 
the findings which will be presented are derived 
from structured interviews in the two waves of a 
panel study embracing 900 randomly sampled 
residents 21 years of age or older. 

Certain major conclusions may well be stated 
in advance of citing specific findings: 


1. There is no single factor or characteristic 
which emerges as a sufficiently strong and consistent 
predictor of agreement with certain stereotyped criti- 
cisms of the public schools to warrant its unqualified 
use as a means of describing the people who agree 
with these criticisms. 

2. Various combinations of factors do permit des- 
ignation of certain sectors of the population, de- 
scribed in more complex fashion, as much more 
likely—but by no means universally—to be in 
agreement with the stereotyped criticisms. 

3. The most effective, and perhaps theoretically 
most interesting predictors are ones which are in- 
herently subtle and difficult to discern or measure. 
The knowledge that they do have predictive strength 
is of virtually no immediate value to a school ad- 
ministrator or “defender” of public schools if he 
wishes to identify visible elements of his local popu- 
lation who subscribe to these criticisms; the use of 
relatively costly and cumbersome research means 
would be required to develop such identifying evi- 
dence. 


It is, of course, quite possible that subsequent 
research may disclose stronger, less complex and 
less ambiguous factors in terms of which the 
critics and their supporters may be defined and 
stereotyped. But on the basis of the present re- 
search, there may be some practical implications 
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for those persons who see themselves as front-line 
defenders of the public schools against stereo. 
typed criticisms. They may find it somewhat sim- 
pler to avoid any attempt to characterize the in. 
dividuals who subscribe to these stereotypes than 
to go through the somewhat cumbersome process 
of qualifying any characterization they do make 
—assuming that they wish the characterizations 
they use to be valid. 


Development of Index of Criticism 


Included in the panel survey interviews were 
the four stereotyped criticisms which appear at 
the beginning of this article. Each of the 900 
respondents was asked to indicate the degree of 
his agreement or disagreement with each state- 
ment. Through analysis of the replies, it was 
found that these four statements constituted a 
“scale” through which every individual's posi- 
tion with respect to these stereotypes could be 
measured relative to the responses made by 
others. Each individual could be given a “criti- 
cism score” in terms of an Index of Criticism. On 
the basis of their responses, therefore, all of the 
individuals covered in the study could be divided 
into three groups, these being, respectively, those 
relatively critical of schools, those relatively neu- 
tral, and those relatively supportive—solely, of 
course, as measured by the degree of their agree- 
ment or disagreement with these four statements. 
Although we will talk in an easy shorthand about 
“critics” and “supporters” these are, of course, 
not defined in any absolute sense; these designa- 
tions will merely distinguish between the high 
and low scorers on the Index of Criticism among 
people of all kinds in our sample. 


Criticism and Level of Education 


When the high and low scorers are compared 
in terms of certain characteristics, we find rela- 
tionships which, statistically, are not the result 
of chance. For example, we can say that each of 
the following factors affects an adult’s position on 
the Index of Criticism: age, occupation, amount 
of education, and extent of contact with the pub- 
lic schools. But we must add immediately that 
each of these individual characteristics is subject 
to certain qualifications and limitations as a pre- 
dictor of criticism. No one of them alone will do 
the lion’s share of the job of describing the critics. 
It takes at best a complex of social and psycho- 
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logical factors to predict and describe the kinds 
of people who may be expected to be most criti- 
cal of public schools in general. 

Let us now look a bit more closely at the factor 
“level of education” which, as we have indicated 
above, is a predictor of criticism. Many educators 
and supporters of public schools assume—with 
a great many reasons to justify the assumption, on 
a priori grounds—that increased education tends 
to mean more support and less criticism of 
schools. And so it turns out to be, up to a point. 
When we divide our sample into a series of 
groups according to their educational achieve- 
ment (less than eighth grade, completed eighth 
grade only, ninth through eleventh grade, com- 
pleted high school, etc.), we find criticism of 
public schools consistently diminishing as we 
move each step up the educational scale, to a 
point. When we come to college graduates the 
criticism scores bounce up again. 

Thus the anticipation of a quite consistent re- 
lationship of “the higher the educational achieve- 
ment, the less the agreement with stereotyped 
criticisms of the public schools” is shaken by the 
reversal of this relationship at the top of the edu- 
cational ladder (college graduates and beyond). 
Many readers may have expected such a finding 
all along. 

Before leaving the subject of educational level 
and its relationship to criticism of the schools, it 
may be noted that more detailed analysis reveals 
a number of sub-groups in the sample for whom 
level of education does not have the effect spe- 
cified by the more general finding. In other 
words, when level of education is viewed in con- 
junction with certain factors, it is occasionally 
these other factors which prove to be more im- 
portant than education in determining criticism. 

Limitations of space prevent detailed presenta- 
tion and interpretation of “exceptions to the rule,” 
either in the case of level of educational attain- 
ment or in the case of any of the other correlates 
of criticism subsequently to be discussed. The 
reader may appreciate, however, the listing of a 
few examples which illustrate the complexity of 
the determinants of public-school criticism, as 
disclosed by our analysis. We may state simply 
that an individual's level of educational attain- 
ment has very little effect upon the extent of his 
criticism of public schools if the individual is a 
Protestant male, or a first-generation American 
over fifty years of age, or an individual who views 
his financial future pessimistically. Discussions of 
these relationships are beyond the scope of the 
present article. 

Similarly, we shall be unable to explore here 
the interesting ways in which an individual’s 
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level of educational attainment interacts with his 
other sociological characteristics to produce sys- 
tematic effects upon his score on the Index of 
Criticism. For example, neither the sex nor the 
religion of a respondent, taken by itself, offers a 
substantial clue to his probable score on the 
Criticism Index. Certain combinations, or types, 
of religion-education-sex patterns, however, pro- 
duce interesting and rather easily interpretable 
uniformities in criticisms of public schools. These 
uniformities will be discussed in subsequent pub- 
lications. 


Criticism and Rating of Local Schools 


It may be of particular interest to an educa- 
tional audience to introduce the question of the 
relationship between attitudes toward public 
schools in general (as measured by agreement or 
disagreement with the stereotypes ) and attitudes 
toward local schools. An entirely separate meas- 
urement of the respondent's overall evaluation of 
his local public schools was included. In this por- 
tion of the interview, each respondent was asked 
to rate the local schools on a standard rating list 
ranging from “extremely good” to “very poor.” 

A comparison of these ratings with the position 
of the same respondents on the Criticism Index 
(referring to the public schools in general) 
showed no correlation. In short, whether a per- 
son rates his local schools high or low does not 
provide a direct indication as to whether he will 
tend to agree or disagree with the stereotypes 
critical of public schools in general. 

This finding is a mixed blessing for educators: 
On the one hand, it may remove a prop from 
those educators who tend to shrug off, or ration- 
alize criticism of their own school systems as 
coming from that sector of the local public which 
is basically biased against the public schools. On 
the other hand, it may encourage educators to 
improve the standing of their local schools in 
local public favor, through the realization that 
this achievement can be independent of how peo- 
ple feel toward public schools generally. The 
findings which we next present indicate, how- 
ever, that there are certain kinds of relationships 
between people and their local schools which 
are accompanied hy lessened criticism of the 
public schools in general. 


Criticism and Contact With Local Schools 


The relationships between adults’ contacts with 
public schools and their differential tendencies 
to subscribe to stereotypical criticisms of public 
schools is of considerable interest to most educa- 
tional audiences. Citizens differ, of course, in 
type and extent of contact with public schools. 
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The children of some adults attend public 
schools, whereas the children of other adults at- 
tend private or parochial schools. Some adults 
are parents of children currently enrolled in pub- 
lic schools, while others are parents of children 
who have completed their contact with public 
schools. Some parents of public-school pupils 
come into direct contact with teachers, adminis- 
trators, and school-board members; other parents 
of public-school children do not. In at least these 
three ways, adults may be said to vary in their 
contact with public schools. 

Educators frequently discuss, speculate about, 
and form opinions about the effects which these 
differential contacts with public schools may have 
upon adults’ attitudes toward public schools. 
Usually, the assumption is that increased contact 
of adults with public schools is associated with 
diminished criticism of public schools. Again, the 
detailed analysis of the evidence bearing upon 
this assumption is beyond the limits of the pres- 
ent report, due to the large number of empirical 
types which result from combinations of the vari- 
ous contact factors. We may present briefly, how- 
ever, the findings which indicate that two types 
of contact with local public schools are indeed 
associated with relatively low criticism of public 
schools in general. 

First, adults whose children are currently en- 
rolled in school are decidedly less critical of pub- 
lic schools in general than are adults whose chil- 
dren have passed beyond the schooling portion 
of their lives, or adults who have no children. 

Second, adults who have had direct contact 
with a teacher or a principal of a local public 
school are less critical of public schools in gen- 
eral than are those adults who have had no such 
contacts. We have no way of determining from 
the findings of this study whether it is the contact 
with the teachers and principals which lessens 
citizens’ tendencies to subscribe to the stereo- 
types about modern education, or whether those 
citizens who are less in agreement with the stere- 
otypes are therefore more likely to contact the 
teachers and principals. The basic relationship 
between this type of contact with local public 
schools and tendencies to be less critical of pub- 
lic schools in general is, however, strong. 

Our data do not allow us to make a similar 
statement regarding the relationship between a 
citizen’s contact with superintendent and school 
board, on the one hand, and his level of criticism 
of public schools in general, on the other hand. 
The relationships between citizens’ criticism 
scores and their contacts with the heads of their 
local school systems is complex, with our data 
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indicating that the relationship may vary accord. 
ing to the level of educational attainment of the 
respondent. In short, our data suggest support 
for those educators who feel that the critica] 
locus of public relations is at the level of the ip. 
dividual schools. 

If the relationship between teacher-principal 
contact and lesser agreement with critical stereo. 
types about education is perhaps the most im- 
mediately useful to the thoughtful administrator, 
the two factors to be discussed next may yet have 
the deepest long range implications. Although 
these two constitute quite different measures, 
they have one feature in common: Each may be 
said to be a measure of certain deep-lying psy. 
chological attitudes. Each, furthermore, is too 
subtle to identify or measure in people with any 
certainty except through the use of research tech- 
niques. 

Included in our questionnaire interviews were 
a series of statements which permitted, on the 
basis of responses ranging from “strongly agree” 
to “strongly disagree,” the construction of two 
attitude scales, which we will refer to, respec- 
tively, as “local efficacy” and “anomie.” It is to 
these attitudes that we now turn. 


Criticism and Local Efficacy 


A scale representing attitudes of “local efficacy” 
was constructed on the basis of responses to 
these four statements: 


1. “The individual citizen has practically no say 
on the community decisions which affect him.” 

2. “There’s little use in writing to public officials, 
because often they aren’t really interested in the 
problems of the average man.” 

3. “Sometimes local politics and local government 
seem so complicated that a citizen cannot really un- 
derstand what’s going on.” 

4. “Voting is the only way a person can have any 
say about the way the local government runs things.” 


The finding of this study is that there is a clear 
relationship between feelings of local efficacy 
and the responses made to the stereotypes con- 
cerning the schools. The less effective the indi- 
vidual feels himself to be in relation to municipal 
government and community decision, the more 
likely he is to be critical of public schools in 
general. 

There are two possible interpretations of this 
finding. One would be that people simply project 
upon the schools feelings of adequacy or inade- 


4We are indebted to Drs. Angus Campbell, _ Gerald Car, 
and Warren Miller for items Nos. 3 and 4, which are modi of 
cations of two items used by them in their investigations 
national political behavior, as well as for the suggestion of 
term “efficacy” to describe the attitude which we have ao. 
studying prior to learning of their work. See Campbell, G 
and Miller, The Voter Decides, Row-Peterson, 1954. 
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quacy developed through their reaction to local 
governmental affairs in general. This interpreta- 
tion assumes that, perhaps to a greater extent 
than many educators recognize and desire, there 
is a tendency among citizens not to distinguish 
sharply between local government in general and 
the schools. 

But one piece of evidence from the study sug- 
gests that an alternative possibility must be con- 
sidered. The relationship between feelings of low 
eficacy and the tendency to stereotype the 
schools critically is stronger among those adults 
whose children are either in school at present or 
will be in school within a few years, than among 
those adults whose children have finished their 
schooling. This finding suggests the possibility 
that attitudes of discouragement developed in 
connection with the schooling of citizens’ chil- 
dren may be projected more generally upon the 
local governmental scene. 

Both of the above interpretations imply the no- 
tion of the crystallization of some generalized 
feelings of futility and dissatisfaction which are 
projected upon either local government or pub- 
lic education in general. Here we tread close to 
the somewhat dangerous assumption of pent-up 
aggressions as characteristic of those subscribing 
to stereotyped criticisms of the public schools— 
dangerous because offering too easy a stigmatiz- 
ing label to attach to individuals or groups criti- 
cal of the schools. 

Even efficacy does not hold up as a completely 
consistent predictor. Among highly educated 
Protestant males, the effects of efficacy are re- 
versed: those with high efficacy scores are more 
likely to endorse the stereotypes than those with 
low efficacy scores. Interpretation would take us 
into too great detail, but this finding may well 
give further pause to the assumption of a “futil- 
ity-aggression—school criticism” syndrome as a 
basic characteristic of the criticis of the public 
schools. 


Criticism and Anomie 


This scale was constructed on the basis of re- 
sponses to five statements, the first four of which 
are borrowed from the scale constructed by Leo 
Stole as a measure of the concept of “anomie,” 
after Durkheim: 


1. “It’s hardly fair to bring children into the 
world, the way things look for the future.” 

2. “These days a person doesn’t really know whom 
he can count on.” 

3. “Nowadays a person has to live pretty much 
for today and Jet tomorrow take care of itself.” 

4. “In spite of what some people say, the position 
of the average man is getting worse, not better.” 
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5. “The individual citizen has practically no say 
in the community decisions which affect him.” 


It will be noted that although statement No. 5 
of the anomie scale is identical with statement 
No. 1 of the efficacy scale, the anomie scale taps 
different, broader, and deeper attitudes than the 
efficacy scale. 

We interpret agreement with these statements 
as reflecting a feeling of estrangement from long 
range goals, from stability of interpersonal rela- 
tionships, and perhaps from life itself. There 
should be caution in using responses to these 
items in a public-opinion-type interview as equiv- 
alent to information which might be derived from 
the same respondents through more intensive in- 
terviews about the individual’s despairs and satis- 
factions with either other people, or his own life. 
Yet we cannot dismiss these manifest responses 
as indicating nothing about an individual’s deep- 
seated attitudes. 

As in the case of efficacy, anomie is a strong 
predictor of criticism. That it is not a universally 
effective predictor is indicated by further data 
analysis, which shows that the effect of anomie is 
neutralized among first-generation Americans— 
one of the groups scoring highest on the Criti- 
cism Index. It may also be of interest to note that, 
in direct contradistinction to efficacy, anomie has 
its greatest impact on the school-related attitudes 
of adults who have no present ties with the 
schools. 

The selection of research findings presented in 
this article may suggest the desirability of ex- 
ploring fresh approaches to the problem of deal- 
ing with stereotypes critical of public education. 
It is possible that these fresh approaches might 
prove more effective than the counter-stereotyp- 
ing of “critics of the public schools” often prac- 
ticed by “defenders of the public schools.” 


From Hawaii Educational Review 
Rain 


The clouds let loose their prisoner, 
Thus the rain is free, 
Steadily it comes down, 
Wetting every bird and tree, 
It sends lightning! 
It sends thunder! 
At last, it is weary, exhausted, 
It stops— 
The sun comes out, 
The world is golden with sunshine, 
It dries the flowers, 
It dries the trees, 
It dries the birds and also the bees, 
They turn their heads thankfully up to the sun. 
—Janice Alexander, Grade 6 
Waialua (Hawaii) 





What a Principal Does, Matters 


By V. A. HINES and HULDA GROBMAN 


mystery to the layman. From elementary 

school on, children talk confidently about 
leaders and later about leadership skills. Both 
youth and adults know of some leaders they have 
liked or respected, and some they have resented; 
but in a systematic overview of the science of 
leadership, concepts are by no means this clear- 
cut, and cause and effect are often obscured by a 
fog of unknowns and variables. In the field of 
leadership, we have a large number of laboratory 
experiments and some business and industrial 
on-the-job studies on effects of leadership behav- 
ior; however in education, leadership theory is 
now based almost entirely on laboratory behavior 
which may not include all the complex of vari- 
ables present in a typical school social situation. 

The University of Florida CPEA project has 
attempted to combine objective and scientific 
measuring techniques of the laboratory with a 
non-laboratory operational situation to record 
and examine operating behavior of principals in 
actual schools. Some of the questions it tried to 
answer were:' How do principals actually op- 
erate from day to day in their school and school- 
related situations? Is there a consistent or pre- 
dictable pattern of operation of individual prin- 
cipals? Are any patterns ipso facto good or bad? 
What is the effect of a given pattern of operation 
in terms of learning? 

One of the broadest aspects of the three-year 
Florida study was a census of principals’ opera- 
tional procedures. With the use of survey tech- 
niques, a comprehensive listing was compiled of 
common on-the-job school situations faced by all 
principals, and the various alternatives one prin- 
cipal or another uses to meet each situation. We 
listed 86 situations met by virtually all principals 
—situations such as: What steps do you take 
when you observe a student infraction of school 
rules but the responsible teacher present does not 
act? How do you get teachers to join professional 
organizations? How do you treat teacher sugges- 


I EADERSHIP is a familiar word, with little 
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tions for improving the school made to you in 
a private conference? 

In each of these situations, there may be five 
to fifteen actual alternative courses of action, 
Simply the multiplicity of possibilities for action 
is surprising. Few principals are aware of the 
wide range of choices open to them in any given 
situation. 

After listing these key situations common to 
school principals and the ways in which princi- 
pals are facing them, efforts were made to find 
some order or system in the responses. Juries’ 
classifications of responses on a democratic-au- 
thoritarian continuum and a best practices scale 
resulted in democratic and best practices corre- 
lating highly. But, in the 80 principals tested to 
date, we found no way to predict who would be 
democratic. Results of personality tests purported 
to measure authoritarian personality tendencies— 
the Guilford-Martin Factors GAMIN and Ador- 
no’s F Scale—do not predict whether a principal 
will act democratically in a school-related situa- 
tion. Furthermore, democratic response to one 
situation will not necessarily imply democratic 
operation in other types of situations. A principal 
may be democratic in handling teacher situations, 
and nondemocratic in pupil and parent relations. 

Of course, principals do not accurately clas- 
sify themselves as authoritarian in a professional 
situation where they know that “democratic” 
carries a halo, and “authoritarian,” a stigma. Yet 
they do appear to have a relatively accurate view 
of themselves in terms of specific activities that 
carry no such classification label. While they are 
able to describe self-behavior in terms of a given 
situation with fair accuracy, an experienced 
teacher who has worked with a principal tends 
to give a more valid description of his adminis- 
trative behavior. 

Although the literature on leadership refers to 
the laissez-faire type of leader, none of the prit- 
cipals studied used laissez-faire behavior more 
than 5 per cent of the time. This may mean that 
a person with a laissez-faire operational pattern 


1 Based on data in unpublished University of Florida doctoral 
dissertations by Morton Alpren, Patricia Carter, Yewell Thomp- 
son, Jean A. Battle, Paul P. Williams, Walter B. Mathews, 
Ralph H. Walker, Elbert W. Van Aken, Lee G. Henderson, 
Honor Maynard, Woodrow Sugg, Bruce Wilson, George 
win. 
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does not get appointed to principalships, or it 
may mean that, if appointed, he does not last in 
the job. (All principals in the Florida study had 
been on the job at least two years. ) 

Unfortunately most of our data on principal 
behavior are from one county. This county is a 
diversified one, with large numbers of foreign- 
born, with considerable economic and industrial 
diversification, and a rural-urban contrast. How- 
ever, the principals in this county may not be 
typical of a national or even regional norm. A 
large part of the principals of Florida are edu- 
cated in either the South, Midwest, or New York 
City. In effect, appointment of Florida’s school 
principals is the responsibility of an elected 
County Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
There is a definite tendency to appoint coaches 
to principalships both at the elementary and sec- 
ondary school levels. It is possible that other 
areas of the country, with different methods of 
appointment, different types and geographic dis- 
tribution of school organization, and different 
universities from which they recruit principals, 
might have principals with radically different op- 
erational patterns. 

Thus, though we can separate and scale the 
relatively democratic and the relatively authori- 
tarian principals within our one county, we can- 
not say which would be democratic or authori- 
tarian on a national, regional or even statewide 
performance norm. In other words, since all peo- 
ple use authoritarian and democratic behavior at 
one time or another, we do not know, as yet, 
what delimits the activities of a democratic prin- 
cipal with any degree of accuracy. Nonetheless 
it is still possible to observe the effects of these 
varying degrees of democratic and less demo- 
cratic behavior on teachers, pupils, and parents, 
with a fair degree of assurance that similar re- 
sults would follow like behavior elsewhere. 

Of those principals studied, elementary prin- 
cipals tended to use democratic behavior more 
frequently than junior high or senior high prin- 
cipals. This may be simply a sex factor, since we 
also find that women principals used democratic 
and best practices more often, and authoritarian 
practices less often, than men. Since virtually all 
the women principals studied were in elemen- 
tary schools, it may be that they are more demo- 
cratic because the elementary situation lends it- 
self more readily to what we considered demo- 
cratic practices; or it may be that elementary 
schools appear to be more democratic because 
they have many women principals, and women 
may tend to be democratic. 

The effect of the principal’s democratic-author- 
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itarian action pattern on the community, the par- 
ents, and the pupils is measurable and potential- 
ly important in the over-all educational situation. 
We found no difference in sixth or ninth grade 
pupil achievement in arithmetic, reading and 
language in schools with the more democratic 
principals and in those with more authoritarian 
principals, when factors of sex, economic status 
of parents, intelligence, and time in the same 
school are equalized. It would therefore appear 
that the method of operation of the principal 
does not markedly influence specific subject mat- 
ter achievement. However, it clearly influences 
the reaction of the pupils to the school. Holding 
parental occupational level constant, pupil atti- 
tudes favor the relatively democratically admin- 
istered school. In pupil reaction, the attitude 
most influenced by the principal behavior pat- 
tern is attitude toward principal; least affected 
are attitudes toward self. The more favorable 
parental responses and higher degree of parental 
participation are secured by the relatively demo- 
cratic principals, except among parents with in- 
comes under $2,000 and grade school education. 

Not only are parents and pupils affected by the 
manner in which the principal carries out his 
duties but teachers feel and act differently as a 
result of this principal action pattern. Teacher 
satisfaction with the human relations on the 
present job is higher in schools with relatively 
democratic principals than in schools with rela- 
tively authoritarian principals. Teachers tend to 
use what experts consider good or desirable prac- 
tices somewhat more often in schools with demo- 
cratic principals than in schools with authori- 
tarian principals. However teacher-community 
relations, in terms of teacher feelings toward and 
interaction with the community, are not obvious- 
ly affected. 

In the area of program change, the more demo- 
cratic principals secure wider participation 
among those involved, and use a wider variety of 
procedures to produce change. (Since one cri- 
terion of democratic behavior is the extent to 
which others are involved in decision making, 
this may be simply a matter of definition of dem- 
ocratic behavior. ) Teachers in elementary schools 
with democratic principals have singnificantly 
more favorable attitudes toward curriculum 
change than teachers in elementary schools with 
authoritarian principals. There is no significant 
difference between junior and senior high schools 
on this basis. 

In dealing with our findings, it is important to 
keep in mind the fact that statistical analyses 
deal with averages; individual behavior may de- 
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viate considerably from the norm or general 
trend. For example, take the case of Miss B., one 
of the unique elementary principals in our study. 

Miss B.’s school community is relatively homo- 
geneous in terms of high parental income and 
educational background. Miss B. is unusually 
successful in her relationships with teachers, pu- 
pils, parents, and the community. She rates very 
high in terms of parental satisfaction with school 
program and activities, and with the principal 
herself. The pupils are truly devoted to her. The 
teachers in the school system vie for appointment 
to her school. 

Based on our findings, we would expect to 
find Miss B. following a relatively democratic 
pattern. Yet she is one of the most authoritarian 
of the 80 principals studied to date. Evidently 
her success is based on other abilities which more 
than compensate for this relatively authoritarian 
behavior. She knows school operation and ele- 
mentary school educational problems thorough- 
ly. When teachers or pupils come to her for help, 
they know she can do more than sympathize; she 
can and will offer assistance gladly, without any 
threat of implied incompetence to the individual 
seeking aid. The teachers are confident of receiv- 
ing her full support. Miss B. is friendly. She 
knows every child in her school and most of the 
parents of these children. She likes children and 
is interested in all of them, and they know it. 

Our study did not examine the qualifications 
and school experience of the principals involved, 
and the other intangibles mentioned in reference 
to Miss B. We do know that simply being demo- 
cratic is not enough; it is also important to have 
competence and knowledge. But exactly how 
these factors influence the findings of our study 
remains for further research. 


o SI o 7 ° 


To date our work on principal operational ac- 
tivities indicates that it is possible to differenti- 
ate between principals on the basis of frequency 
of use of democratic and authoritarian behavior 
in situations involving other persons. Such oper- 
ating patterns appear to have different conse- 
quences in terms of attitudes of others toward 
the school and program development within the 
school. In practically every factor comparison, 
either there was no difference between authori- 
tarian and democratic schools, or the difference 
was in favor of the relatively democratic prin- 
cipals. Thus a premium is placed on the rela- 
tively more democratic behavior. 

The personality data we have indicates that 
the frequency of either authoritarian or demo- 
cratic behavior is independent of any of the per- 
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sonality factors measured. A person with a thor. 
oughly democratic personality may be operating 
on a relatively authoritarian basis in dealing with 
others. Quite likely, this pattern of operation js 
learned in school or is copied from others he 
comes in contact with at one time or another, 

If administrative patterns are learned, it is rea- 
sonable to suggest that they can be replaced by 
newly learned ones. There should be a particu. 
larly strong desire for such change in a demo- 
cratic-minded person who is not now implement- 
ing his democratic value system with democratic 
action patterns in his professional activities. 

Out of these observations grew the new hy- 
pothesis Florida researchers will explore for the 
next three years: A leadership training program 
can change the operating pattern of the public 
school principal. 

We are also interested in finding out what de- 
termines a change in the operating patterns. .. . 
Is such change a function of the individual's per- 
sonality pattern, his present operating pattern, or 
the nature of his school community? What are 
the optimal conditions for bringing about change 
through training? Will changes brought about 
through training carry over through a period of 
years or be only temporary? Will changes affect 
the school-community relationships of these in- 
dividuals? 




































































“The first thing you gotta learn is to whisper.” —The 
Indiana Teacher. 
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Differential Discussion of School Affairs 


By JOHN M. 


HE POINT OF departure for the study to be 

reported here! is an interest in the factors 

affecting the nature of the policy decisions 
made by public school administrators within the 
community setting. One of the principal dimen- 
sions in any policy formation process is that of 
differential participation on the part of the citi- 
zenry of the community. It is generally recog- 
nized that some people concern themselves with 
public school affairs while others give little or no 
attention to such matters. If there are character- 
istic differences between those who are somehow 
concerned and those who remain unconcerned, 
then one would expect corresponding conse- 
quences in regard to the nature of the policies 
formulated. 

The problem posed here is, are there charac- 
teristic differences between those who concern 
themselves with public school affairs as measured 
by frequency of serious discussion of such affairs 
and, if so, what are some of the possible conse- 
quences for the formation of school policies? 


THE RESEARCH DESIGN 


As part of a broader study of policy formation 
at the community level currently in process at 
the University of Oregon under the auspices of 
the Cooperative Program in Educational Admin- 
istration,” a body of data was gathered in Valley 
City I and Valley City II in regard to who dis- 
cusses public school affairs with what frequency 
and with whom. These data were secured by 
means of a basic schedule administered by indi- 
vidual interview to a random sample of the popu- 
lation of each of the two communities under ob- 
servation. 

Valley City I is a small town with an adult 
population of 2,000; is relatively stable as to size 
and institutional organization; derives its liveli- 
hood from agriculture and lumber; and displays 
few internal stresses and strains. The sample 
population consisted of 260 adults of both sexes. 

Valley City II has an adult population of 16,- 
000; is experiencing a number of severe internal 
stresses and strains incident to its rapid postwar 
growth; has a relatively mobile population; and 





_JOHN M. FOSKETT is professor of sociology, Univer- 
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is economically dependent upon lumber and re- 
lated industries. The sample population consist- 
ed of 752 adults of both sexes. 

It was assumed at the outset that data concern- 
ing the frequency of serious discussion of public 
school affairs in a variety of situations would pro- 
vide at least one measure of the extent to which 
individuals are concerned about and relate them- 
selves to public school affairs and hence directly 
or indirectly have some effect on policy forma- 
tion. Accordingly, the respondents were asked to 
indicate the frequency with which they seriously 
discussed public school affairs 1) with members 
of their immediate family, 2) with friends, 3) 
with public school teachers, and 4) with public 
school officials. In each instance, the frequency 
of discussion was indicated by one of three re- 
sponses: 1) “Discuss often,” 2) “Discuss once in 
a while,” 3) “Do not discuss.” 

In addition to the data regarding frequency of 
discussion, the schedule contained a series of 
questions pertaining to voting in school elections 
and a number of demographic variables. The al- 
ternative responses for the question on voting in 
school elections were 1) “Vote in all school elec- 
tions,” 2) “Vote in most school elections,” 3) 
“Vote in some school elections,” and 4) “Vote in 
no school elections.” 

The analysis to be made here of the data will 
include the following steps: 


1. A comparison of the data for the two communi- 
ties in order to identify any patterns or uniformities 
in the proportion of respondents who discuss school 
affairs at each of the levels of frequency and in each 
of the four situations, the family, friends, teachers 
and school officials. 

2. A comparison of the frequency of discussion of 
school affairs with voting behavior in school elections 
both within and between the two communities as a 
partial test of the assumption that discussion reflects 
interest in and concern about school affairs. 

3. A comparison of the frequency of discussion of 
school affairs in the home situation with education 


1An initial analysis of the differential discussion of school 
affairs for Valley City I only was reported by the author 
under the title ‘“‘Who Discusses School Affairs?” in The School 
Executive, Vol. 14, Number 6, February, 1955, pp. 79-81. Cf. 
also “‘News Facts About Lay Participation,” Nation’s Schools, 
Vol. 54, August, 1954, pp. 63-66. 

2The Cooperative Program in Educational Administration in 
the Northwest was established in 1951 under a five-year grant 
from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 
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and income to determine whether these two vari- 
ables are related to any differential involvement in 
school affairs. Again, this comparison will be made 
both within and between the two communities. 

4. An interpretation of the above findings in terms 
of their implications for the policy formation process. 


THE DATA 


A tabulation of the data regarding the discus- 
sion of school affairs for Valley City I and Val- 
ley City II reveals the pattern of responses shown 
in Table 1. 

It is evident that there are both similarities and 
differences between the two communities in the 
distribution of responses. In the first place, both 
communities show a marked decline in the pro- 
portion of respondents who discuss school affairs 
“often” and a corresponding rise in the per cent 
who “do not discuss” as one goes from the family 
situation outward to friends, then teachers, and 
finally officials. The ratios in themselves are of 
interest. For example, while one-quarter to one- 
third of both populations “often” engage in seri- 
ous discussion in the home situation, only one 
out of twenty has a similar relationship with 
school officials. Correspondingly, while only one 
out of three fails to include school affairs as a 
subject of serious discussion in the family more 
than 70 per cent indicate no serious discussion 
with school officials. 

When the two communities are statistically 
compared, however, certain differences are to be 
found. In Valley City II a significantly larger 
percentage of the respondents indicate they dis- 
cuss frequently in the family and with friends 
than is the case in Valley City I. The difference 
is significant at the .10 level in the case of dis- 
cussion in the family and at the .001 level when 
discussion is with friends. (Here and in all sub- 
sequent instances in this paper significant dif- 
ference is measured by the Chi Square statistic. ) 
This higher rate of discussion in the two situa- 
tions indicated may be due to the fact that Val- 
ley City II is growing rapidly and presents more 
issues and strains than the more stable Valley 
City I. However, in regard to frequent discus- 
sion with teachers and officials there is no sig- 
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nificant difference at the .10 level between the 
two communities. Thus it would appear that 
while the presence of issues in a community may 
elicit more frequent discussion by more people 
with family and friends, it does not necessarily 
follow that there will be a corresponding effect 
on contacts with those further removed from nor- 
mal daily association. 

The evidence, then, is that uniformly for both 
populations, a majority of the population fre. 
quently engages in serious discussion of school 
affairs even in the home and the number becomes 
progressively smaller the farther the contact is 
removed from the family. This marked decline 
in the per cent who discuss may be a function of 
the probability of contact itself. Regardless of 
the reasons, however, the data suggest a charac- 
teristic patterning of communities as to the place 
and extent of discussion of school affairs. 


THE RELATION OF DISCUSSION OF SCHOOL 
AFFAIRS TO VOTING IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOL ELECTIONS 

As indicated above, it was assumed at the out- 
set that the frequency of discussion of school af- 
fairs would provide a measure of the extent of 
interest and involvement in school affairs. In an 
effort to test, at least partially, this assumption 
data were gathered concerning the frequency 
with which the respondents vote in school elec- 
tions. Table 2 shows the reported voting behavior 
by frequency of discussion of school affairs. (Due 
to time limitations the data exhibited here and in 
the remaining portion of this paper will be lim- 
ited to the discussion of school affairs in the fam- 
ily situation. However, as will be indicated, the 
findings also hold when discussion is with friends, 
teachers or officials. ) 

It is clear that there is a significant relation 
between a tendency to discuss school affairs with 
members of one’s family and a tendency to vote 
in school elections as is evidenced by the uniform- 
ities both within and between the two communi- 
ties. In both Valley City I and II, the per cent 
who vote in all elections declines as frequency of 
discussion declines. Thus, for Valley City I, 40.8 
per cent of those who discuss “often” also vote 


TABLE 1. FREQUENCY OF DISCUSSION OF SCHOOL AFFAIRS WITH FAMILY, FRIENDS, TEACHERS, 
AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS FOR VALLEY CITY I AND VALLEY CITY II 





Not at All 
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in all school elections; 22.1 per cent of those who 
discuss “once in awhile” vote in all elections; and 
only 15.3 per cent of those who do not discuss re- 
port themselves as always voting. The respective 
percentages for Valley City II are 33.9, 18.6, and 


16.0. 


TABLE 2. FREQUENCY OF VOTING IN SCHOOL 
ELECTIONS BY FREQUENCY OF SERIOUS 
DISCUSSION OF SCHOOL AFFAIRS IN 
THE FAMILY SITUATION 
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Discuss often 
Vote in all elections ... 
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Total 

Discuss once in awhile 
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Total 

Do not discuss 
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Vote in no elections . 
Total 
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Correspondingly, the per cent who vote in no 
elections rises as frequency of discussion declines. 
Again, in Valley City I, 26.8 per cent of those 
who discuss “often” indicate they do not vote; 
38.9 per cent who discuss “once in awhile” do 
not vote; and 61.2 per cent of the non-discussants 
are also non-voters. For Valley City II the cor- 
responding percentages are 29.9, 47.4, and 55.7. 
For both communities the differences in voting 
behavior by frequency of discussion are signifi- 
cant at the .005 level or less, whether discussion 
be with family, friends, teachers or officials. 

It is not to be suggested that there is any causal 
relation between voting and discussion but rath- 
er that the two tend to be present and absent to- 
gether. The relationship does, however, strength- 
en our confidence in discussion as a measure of 
interest and involvement in school affairs. Fur- 
ther, it offers evidence that such specific behav- 
iors as voting are not isolated acts but are part of 
amore general pattern. 


THE RELATION OF FORMAL EDUCATION TO 
THE DIFFERENTIAL DISCUSSION OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL AFFAIRS 
The next step in the analysis consists of a com- 
parison of the frequency of serious discussion of 
public school affairs with level of formal educa- 

tion. The relationship is shown in Table 3. 
This distribution of responses in Table 3 re- 
veals a marked rise in frequency of discussion 
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TABLE 3. FREQUENCY OF DISCUSSION OF 
SCHOOL AFFAIRS IN THE FAMILY SITU- 
ATION BY EDUCATION LEVEL 


Valley CityI Valley City II 
No. % No. % 








Grades 1-9 
Discuss often 
Discuss sometimes .... 
Do not discuss 
Total 
Crades 10-12 
Discuss often 
Discuss sormetimes .... 
Do not discuss 
Total 
College 
Discuss often 
Discuss sometimes .... 
Do not discuss 
Total 
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with rise in educational level. For both commu- 
nities the difference in the distribution of re- 
sponses by frequency of discussion within edu- 
cational levels is significant at the .001 level.* In 
Valley City I the per cent of those who discuss 
“often” is only 15.2 per cent at the 1-9 grade 
level; 31.1 per cent at the 10-12 grade level; and 
51.2 per cent at the college level. The corre- 
sponding percentages for Valley City II are 20.4, 
37.2, and 45.0. 

Similarly, as education rises the per cent of 
those who “do not discuss” decreases with one 
exception. In Valley City I, the per cent of those 
who “do not discuss” is 48.2 at the 1-9 grade 
level; 28.3 per cent at the 10-12 grade level; and 
12.2 per cent at the college level. In Valley City 
II the corresponding percentages are 39.4, 18.7 
and 27.0. It is to be noted that in Valley City II 
the per ccnt of non-discussants is higher at the 
college level (27.0) than at the high school level 
(18.7). The writer is unable to account for this 
one case of non-conformity to the pattern other 
than in terms of the reliability of the data. 

When a similar analysis is made of the rela- 
tion between educational level and discussion 
with friends, teachers, and officials the pattern 
holds without exception and is intensified, the 
level of significant difference being .001 in each 
instance and for both communities. 


THE RELATION OF INCOME TO THE DIFFER- 
ENTIAL DISCUSSION OF SCHOOL AFFAIRS 


Although less marked than in the case of edu- 
cational level, there is a consistent relation be- 


3 Due to the difference in the educational composition of the 
two communities, the distribution in the responses as between 
the two communities is significantly different at the .05 level. 
When, however, educational level is held constant there is no 
significant difference at the .10 level. 
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tween income level and tendency to seriouly dis- 
cuss public school affairs. The relationship is 
shown in Table 4. 

TABLE 4. FREQUENCY OF DISCUSSION OF 


SCHOOL AFFAIRS IN THE FAMILY SITU- 
ATION BY INCOME LEVELS 





Valley City I Valley City II 
No. % No. % 
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A comparison of the ratios shown in Table 4 
reveals that, for both communities, those with in- 
comes of $4,000 and above consistently show a 
higher frequency of discussion with members of 
their own family than do those with incomes be- 
low $4,000. For Valley City I the difference be- 
tween the distribution of responses by frequency 
of discussion within the two income categories is 
statistically significant at the .02 level. For Val- 
ley City II the relation is more marked and the 
difference is significant at the .001 level. 

As with education, the extent of the difference 
between income groups in regard to their tend- 
ency to discuss may be indicated in terms of the 
ratios of frequent discussants coming from each 
income level. While those with incomes of $4,000 
and above in Valley City I constitute 45.2 per 
cent of the total population, they account for 
56.5 per cent of those who discuss often; 47.4 per 
cent of those who discuss sometimes; and 33.3 
per cent of those who do not discuss. In Valley 
City II the upper income group make up 56.4 
per cent of the population and include 62.7 per 
cent of those who discuss often; 59.7 per cent of 
those who discuss sometimes; and 43.8 per cent 
of those who do not discuss. 

Again, as with education, the relationship be- 
tween income and discussion holds when discus- 
sion is with friends, teachers, and officials, the 
level of significant difference being .05 or less 
with the exception of discussion with teachers in 
Valley City I where the level is .10. 


INTERPRETATION AND IMPLICATIONS 


The data presented above indicate that the 
serious discussion of school affairs is not random- 
ly distributed throughout the community but 
tends to be concentrated in particular segments 
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of the population. Further, the discussion of 
school affairs is not an isolated phenomenon but 
appears to be part of a broader tendency to par. 
ticipate in community affairs, as is evidenced by 
the relation of discussion to other specific actiyj- 
ties such as voting in school elections and to a 
general tendency to take part in community af. 
fairs. Finally, those segments of the population 
having a high discussion rate are characterized 
by a higher socio-economic status than are the 
non-discussants. 

One can only speculate at this point as to the 
reasons for the patterns of differential discussion 
as reported here. Recognizing their tentative na- 
ture, a number of possible explanations will be 
offered. It will be noted that each explanation is 
related closely to the others and together they 
constitute a general theory that relates discus- 
sion and non-discussion of school affairs to the 
social structure of a community. 


1. It would appear clear that not all people have 
the same opportunity to come into contact with 
school affairs. For instance, a merchant on main 
street, a lawyer, or a member of the city administra- 
tion has a better chance in the course of a day’s ac- 
tivity of meeting teachers or school officials than 
someone whose work isolates him in a factory or on 
a delivery truck. Membership in a service club or 
other associations which is more characteristic of 
the upper socio-economic group is another source of 
contact with others who are directly or indirectly 
related to the activities of the public schools. In re- 
gard to both the formal and informal channels of 
communication those segments of the population 
characterized by higher incomes, more formal edu- 
cation and higher occupational status appear to have 
more frequent contacts of the kind that will elicit 
information and interest in community affairs in 
general as well as specific activities such as the 
schools. This increased sensitivity will carry over 
into the home and friendship situation and increase 
the actual amount of attention given to the schools. 

2. Closely related to differential access to the 
channels of communication is the matter of capacity 
to communicate in this realm. Those in the business 
or professional world as well as those who have had 
more formal education will, on the average, be more 
familiar with the languages used in the field of edu- 
cation and administration and will feel more at ease 
in contacts with teachers and administrators. The 
absence of language skills that come from training 
and experience may operate to block the communica- 
tion process just as much as the absence of contacts 
themselves. 

3. It is generally recognized that the population 
of any community will represent a broad range 
interests and values. The point is not that one set 
of values is superior to another but rather that there 
are such differences. In regard to the problem here, 
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it may be that the interests and values of the upper 
socio-economic groups are such that the affairs of 
the school are more relevant than in the case of 
those in the lower socio-economic group. There is 
evidence that teachers and administrators as well as 
the whole educational program itself represent the 
values of the upper classes to a greater extent than 
the lower classes. School architecture, extra-curricular 
activities, and the refinements of curricula construc- 
tion may impinge unequally upon the interests and 
values of the different segments of population and 
thereby produce a differential response in terms of 
discussion. It should also be observed in this con- 
nection that the schools arouse interest in ways other 
than through the education of one’s children.* For 
example, schools are an important segment of the 
local economy in their competition for the tax dollar 
and as a consumer of services and commodities and 
as such they affect non-parents as much as parents 
and merchants more than wage workers. Athletic 
programs, school buses, student clubs, driver train- 
ing and a host of other activities are a frequent 
source of policy problems and possibly become of 
more interest to those who sell athletic equipment 
or school buses, whose children belong to special 
clubs, or who are able to pay the fee for special in- 
struction in driving than to those who are not so re- 
lated or involved. 


In summary, much of the differential discus- 
sion of school affairs may be explainable in terms 
of communication, be it opportunity, means, or 
areas of attention and interest. It would follow 
then that non-discussion is not a result of “leth- 
argy” but of occupying a position in the total 
social system that cuts the individual off from the 
channels of communication or limits the rele- 
vancy of school affairs to their pattern of living. 
For this segment of the population there is still 
active discussion and participation but through 
channels and in areas other than the schools. 

In terms of the differential tendency to discuss 
school affairs and the factors suggested as pos- 
sible explanations, certain consequences may be 
anticipated. 

Insofar as discussion may have an effect, di- 
rectly or indirectly, on immediate or long-term 
policy decisions, school policies may tend to rep- 
resent the views of those segments of the popula- 
tion which have the highest discussion rate, 
namely the middle and upper socio-economic 
class. Further, because of the tendency for there 
to be more discussie on the part of those from 
the upper educational and income levels, school 
administrators may tend to shape their appeals 
for support and to develop rationales for policies 

‘In general non-parents participate in school affairs as much 
% parents. While there are some differences in the particular 


forms of participation by parents and non-parents, neither 
one can be regarded as more active than the other. 
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that will appeal more particularly to such a 
group. As a consequence, the frame of reference 
for further discussion by anyone will tend to be 
biased in the direction of the high discussants. 
In short, over a period of time the differential 
discussion of school affairs may have a definite 
circular or cumulative effect on public school 
policies. 

There is accumulating evidence that organiza- 
tional difficulties, be they in an industrial plant, 
a retail organization, the home, an athletic team, 
or as in this case, the community, may arise out 
of inadequacies in the communication process. 
In order for any organization or population of 
people to carry on an activity effectively, there 
must be a general consensus both as to the nature 
of the needs or difficulties confronting the group 
and as to appropriate measures or procedures to 
be employed. It is the absence of or breakdown 
in the communication process that prevents the 
emergence of a consensus or leads to the disap- 
pearance of an original consensus. A general in- 
terest in and support of public school programs 
can come only when the affairs of the schools 
are related to the several segments of the popu- 
lation and when some of the closures in the com- 
munication channels are removed. The steps nec- 
essary to achieve this condition are not simple or 
easy. They will involve something more than the 
appointment of lay committees or talks before 
service clubs which serve only to include people 
already involved. Differential communication is 
too deeply rooted in a social system to permit 
an easy solution. 

In addition to the specific results of this study, 
it should be observed that the data add further 
evidence of the extent to which the schools oper- 
ate within a social system which must be under- 
stood if we are to comprehend fully the opera- 
tion of the educational system itself and if we are 
to strengthen administrative practice. 


[Editor's Note: The material supplied by the Committee 
ends here. The balance of the issue comes from indi- 
vidually submitted contributions. ] 


All their life was laid out, not by laws, statutes, or 
rules, but according to their will and free pleasure. 
... In their rule there was but this clause: Do What 
Thou Wilt, because that men who are free, well- 
born, well-bred, conversant in honest company, have 
by nature an instinct and spur, which always prompt- 
eth them to virtuous actions and withdraweth them 
from vice; and this they style honor.— Rabelais 


Total school enrollments (kindergarten through 
12) will be about 42 million by 1959—compared to 
36 million this fall and 29 million in 1950. 





Needs and Dimensions of Research 


By HARRY L. STEIN 


Supervision may be approached in two 

ways: 1) by accepting present day philos- 
ophy and theory of administration and supervi- 
sion and on this basis surveying, analyzing, and 
evaluating present practices; 2) by rejecting pres- 
ent theory, proposing new theory, and setting up 
experimental designs to test the worth of the 
new theory. Both kinds of research are needed in 
the fields of administration and supervision but 
the emphasis in the past has been on the former, 
while in later years bold adventurers have trod 
foot on the newer fields. 

At the outset we must bear in mind the simple, 
though not often recognized, fact that educational 
administration and supervision are not ends in 
themselves. Schools are not built for superintend- 
ents, or inspectors, or secretary-treasurers, or jan- 
itors. They are not even built for teachers, al- 
though a surface examination of the literature 
would sometimes lead us to believe that the most 
important thing in the school is the teacher. 
Schools are built for the education of children. 
The function of educational research, then, is to 
seek out ways and means of carrying out the edu- 
cational process effectively and efficiently, mak- 
ing use of the available resources to the full, 
without waste either of human effort, or any of 
the products of human effort, or that evanescent 
element known as time. 

If we accept this basic premise, we can exam- 
ine each of the approaches to research in admin- 
istration a little more closely. In the survey, ana- 
lyze, and evaluate type of research we usually say 
to ourselves something like this: Here is a set of 
objectives which have been our goal for some 
time; and here is a set of practices we have been 
carrying on in an effort to reach these objectives. 
If we feel that we are not happy about the total 
situation we may either re-examine the goals to 
see if they are what we really want or we may re- 
examine the practices to see why they are not 
helping us to reach our goals. In either case it is 
necessary to be aware of the fact that an exami- 
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nation of goals or practices set up under one set 
of circumstances, in one frame of reference, or by 
one set of individuals, cannot always be fairly 
evaluated in another set of circumstances, in an- 
other frame of reference, or by another, or even 
the same set of individuals. When the element of 
time has impinged upon a situation, it is extreme- 
ly difficult to evaluate the effect of the time ele- 
ment, and yet it should be taken into account. 


Have We Merely Copied Europe? 


To illustrate this point, let us look briefly at 
some of our administrative and supervisory prac- 
tices to see what factors are of importance in 
their effectiveness, or lack of it. Consider the mat- 
ter of our class organization—the chronological 
age-grade pattern, the single room per grade, 
under the control of a single teacher for a single 
school year, and the organization of the curricu- 
lum to conform to this pattern. What are the fac- 
tors which brought about this organization? Have 
we not merely copied the organization of our 
European counterparts and maintained the or- 
ganization simply because of inertia. Have we 
accepted the hypothesis that the natural division 
of time into years, months, weeks, days, and hours 
are the governing elements which control the 
pattern of child development? And has not much 
of the research conducted in educational admin- 
istration and supervision accepted this hypothe- 
sis without question, when possibly some other 
hypothesis might be tenable, such as a broader 
grade organization conforming more appropri- 
ately to the more inclusive and better defined pe- 
riods of child development? 

Frankly, I do not know. I use this illustration 
merely to make the point that the dimensions of 
research in administration should include an ex- 
amination and testing of some of the hypotheses 
and assumptions upon which our organization 
and administration are based. 

In Australia, for example, it has been assumed 
for many years that a highly centralized adminis- 
trative system for education is the most effective 
means of causing the educative process to be car- 
ried out in the schools. There are Australians who 
are raising questions about this assumption. 

Here in Canada, it has been assumed that the 
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most effective agency for determining the cur- 
riculum needs of the school is the Provincial De- 
ents of Education, albeit these bodies have 
utilized relatively democratic means of arriving 
at their decisions. Their decisions have, however, 
been decisions, and the resulting curriculum has, 
with some exceptions, become quite mandatory. 
It has been assumed that all schools need a 
certain kind of inspection and supervision, looked 
upon by many people, particularly teachers, as a 
kind of policing to see that the rules are obeyed, 
inmuch the same way as meat packers, plumbers, 
building contractors, and boarding-house keepers 
are inspected and supervised with the inevitable 
rubber stamp as the end product of the inspec- 
tion. Now we all know that the end product of 
inspection is not the rubber stamp but the qual- 
ity of the product under inspection and the safe- 
guarding of public interests. Is there not a need, 
then, for research which will evaluate the atti- 
tudes that various individuals have towards the 
assumptions upon which our administrative or- 
ganization is based? 


A Theory We Can Test 


It might be appropriate also, at this point, to 
paraphrase Harry A. Grace’s comment appearing 
in the American Psychologist for May, 1955, p. 
218. Making the appropriate substitution his com- 
ment would read “Educational administration 
proceeds as if there were no natural link between 
itand education.” In closing his comment, Grace 
says, “When we embark upon educational re- 
search haphazardly, each of the variables —teach- 
er, materials, learner, and process—may not be 
adequately controlled. To avoid the pitfalls of 
misspent effort and mistaken conclusions, we 
need a theory of education we can test.” 

In our first type of research in administration 
and supervision, then, the great need is to raise 
questions about basic assumptions, and to evalu- 
ate the assumptions, possibly by survey methods, 
and, to revise our theory in the light of the evalu- 
ation. The fourth dimension of such research 
might then be the factor of time which may have 
brought about considerable change in the origi- 
nal frame of reference in which our administra- 
tive and supervisory practices were conceived. 

This brings us to a consideration of the sec- 
ond approach to research in administration and 
supervision I mentioned at the outset, namely the 
experimental design approach in which the ex- 
perimenter would endeavor to set up new or 
revolutionary hypotheses and to test these hy- 
potheses by using scientific controls rather than 
survey techniques. Experimental designs of this 
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kind have been tried but rarely evaluated on an 
adequate basis. For example, would cooperative 
teaching as opposed to the one-class one-teacher 
situation produce better learning outcomes? An 
experiment such as this could be carried out only 
in a large administrative system because of the 
sampling problems involved. In the area of su- 
pervision might it not be possible to compare the 
“on call” approach to supervision against the rou- 
tine approach? Obviously, bold experiments such 
as these might entail considerable difficulty and 
expense, but they might serve to answer some of 
the questions that have been raised by theorists, 
the answers to which will continue to remain in 
the realm of conjecture until the hypotheses are 
adequately tested. 

What I have said has been meant only to in- 
troduce the discussion. I have purposely omitted 
lengthy lists of needed studies since such lists 
have been published in reputable journals, such 
as Educational Administration and by such au- 
thors as Good, Barr, and Scates. Certainly there 
is need of research in administration appropriate 
to the Canadian scene, and it is my hope that 
conferences such as these may serve ultimately 
to stimulate the kind of thinking that will lead to 
the kind of research which will bring about im- 
provement in our administrative and supervisory 
practices. 
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“Jimmy has developed a hydrogen spitball.” — Wisconsin 
Journal of Education. 





Educational Research—A Science? 


By SAM DUKER 


be occupied by educational research in the 

field of scientific endeavor has been a mat- 
ter of controversy among both educators and lay 
observers from its very beginning. One view is 
that education by its very nature is not suscepti- 
ble to the objective treatment developed and ap- 
plied in older fields of investigation. Another 
view is that if sufficient time and money were 
made available, educational research workers 
could place education on a scientific footing 
equal to that of mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and biology. To the extent that these views ig- 
nore certain laws of progress among the various 
sciences, it is quite possible that they both fall 
into error. 

The theory that there is a definite trend in the 
relative progress of the various sciences was first 
advanced by August Comte,’ later again put 
forth and elaborated by Herbert Spencer,? and 
more recently revived by Philippe Le Corbeiller.* 
This theory holds that it is possible to list sci- 
ences in such a way that each one will, be de- 
pendent only on those listed before it and inde- 
pendent of those listed after it. It is further sug- 
gested that such a ranking will also be an index 
not only to the relative degree of development of 
such sciences at any given time, by reason of the 
fact that no science can reach a stage of develop- 
ment beyond that of its predecessors on the list 
but also of the relative complexity of the science; 
those later on the list being the more complex, in- 
volving as they do not only their own contribu- 
tions but also those of their seniors. Such a theory 
at first glance may appear artificial, unreal, or 
perhaps even somewhat ridiculous but a very 
cursory examination of the list given by Spencer 
almost three-quarters of a century ago leads to 
the belief that such a theory may, in fact, be 
quite tenable and one that is supported fully by 
a survey of the present stage of development of 
each of these sciences. 

Spencer lists mathematics as the first of the 
sciences, followed by physics, chemistry, biology, 
psychology, and sociology. That mathematics was 
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Only science, exact science, about human 
nature itself, and the most sincere approach 
to it by the aid of the omnipotent scientific 
method, will deliver Man from his present 
gloom, and will purge him from his contem- 
porary shame in the sphere of inter-human 
relationships.! 


the first of the sciences from an historical view- 
point and that its present stage of development 
is more advanced than that of any of the others 
is hardly to be doubted. That physics as a body 
of scientific findings is dependent on no science 
other than mathematics and its hand-maiden, 
astronomy, is also evident. So also is the fact that 
chemistry with its emphasis on transformations 
rests both on physical and mathematical princi- 
ples. At this point there is a sharp break in the 
degree of progress attained, as quantitative laws 
or numerical predictions have not yet become as 
firmly fixed nor has synthesis replaced pure de- 
scription in the field of biology, which remains 
essentially a descriptive science although the 
newer developments in bio-physics and in bio- 
chemistry certainly foretell the day when synthe- 
sis of the protein itself may be possible. Psychol- 
ogy, which surpasses biology in the complexity 
of its subject matter, nevertheless is dependent 
on the further development of the latter for its 
own further progress. Education, which is some- 
what of a combination of the sciences of psychol- 
ogy and sociology, in turn finds itself unable to 
proceed beyond a certain stage of development. 

Le Corbeiller® points out that this dependence 
on developments in other sciences does not pre- 
vent the attainment by such fields as education 
of the status of “science” in the broader sense of 
that word, in so far as the data are reported with 
the same scrupulousness, sincerity, self-criticism, 
and absence of prejudice as are used by those in 
the more advanced scientific fields. Even though, 
then, the status of “science” as used in its strict- 
est sense may be denied educational research, 
broad advances can and should be made by the 
use of such applicable techniques as are devel- 
oped in the senior sciences. It is in their con- 
scientious application to soluble problems that 
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the objective, impartial, and sincere approach 
just mentioned may best be attained. An excel- 
lent example of the type of endeavor open to sci- 
entifically minded educational research workers 
is the more efficient use of mathematical statisti- 


cal devices. 

The extent to which the employment of such 
devices is stressed in educational research is cer- 
tainly one important measure of its progress to- 
ward the goal of numerical prediction leading to 
quantitative laws of a mature science. Great 
strides have been made in this direction during 
recent years, but there have been too many in- 
stances in which other social sciences have out- 
stripped educational research in the ingenuity 
employed in finding uses for some of the refined 
techniques available in this area. 


REFERENCES 


1. This article is a slightly revised version of the intro- 
ductory chapter of “The Poisson Distribution and Its 
Place in Educational Research,” unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
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PHILIPPINE COMMUNITY SCHOOLS 


Philippine officials say that for years they tried 
teaching the children better habits of reading, 
th, and general living—only to see their work 
undone by the time the children spent at home. 
Then they decided to concentrate on the education 
the entire community. The result is the “Com- 
munity School” movement. These schools are show- 
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ing that they can improve the economic status of 
the people in their towns and villages. Children 
and adults together are learning how to live better 
and fuller lives. 

For instance, I visited one place recently where 
every family had a pen of purebred chickens, and 
I was surprised to learn that only a few years ago 
there had been very few chickens anywhere in the 
community. It all started when the elementary 
school put up a demonstration chicken pen and 
brought in some purebred chicks. The pupils 
learned to care for them and brought their parents 
to see what was done. The parents showed so much 
interest that a center was established where men 
and women could learn about chicken raising. Some 
even had to learn to read before they could under- 
stand the bulletins. As more and more chicken 
flocks were established, the center held meetings 
each evening to discuss poultry-raising and all its 
problems. 

In another community, most of the homes had 
orchards. I learned that a demonstration orchard 
at the school had started this movement. The school 
orchard was cared for by pupils, who had to do 
much reading and study to find out how to raise 
fruit trees. 

In another place, practically every rural home 
had sanitary toilets, just because the school pupils 
first learned how to build them and then sent out 
teams to show the residents how. Every Community 
School has a school garden and its influence also 
affects the life of the community. Some schools have 
demonstration fisheries. They all have shops where 
adults may come in the evening and learn how to 
make things which will sell. In fact, the greatest fur- 
niture-making section of this country is a direct 
outgrowth of the work of the high school there. 

More than 800 men, women, and children in one 
community spent three successive Sundays drilling 
artesian wells and digging canals so that the whole 
neighborhood might have water for irrigation. This, 
too, was instigated by the school. 

I have been interested to know how the teachers 
have the time and strength for this work. Most of 
them teach large groups of pupils for long hours. 
They told me that this work with the community 
makes their teaching easier. Much of the class work 
—in reading, writing, arithmetic, social science, and 
so on—has to do with local problems, and certainly 
there are few countries where teachers are held in 
such high regard. Each school has a long waiting 
list of college graduates who want to teach. 

Every pupil in school here must learn at least 
three languages and many, four. School instruction 
is in English, but in addition, both Tagalog, the 
national language, and Spanish, are compulsory 
subjects. Even so, the pupils find time to do all this, 
do their studying, and also work on varied projects 
that affect the community. They are proud of their 
schools and many of the grounds are the most beau- 
tiful I have ever seen.—Harry A. Little. 
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® In Wilmington, Delaware, a branch of the 
American Association of University Women has 
pitched in to help school officials struggling with a 
teacher shortage. The AAUW branch has recruited 
54 college graduates interested in teaching. After 
a refresher course, the women were assigned to 
posts as part-time teachers in the public schools. 


GRANTS FOR TV EXPERIMENTS 


Announcements of grants from The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education for the following proj- 
ects have been made: 


New York University 


$52,395 to New York University for an experi- 
ment in teaching of college composition and English 
literature. Some 500 students and more than 40 
members of the faculty will be involved in the ex- 
periment, which will combine instruction through 





THE EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR 


APRIL 


Association for Childhood Education International, 
1956 Study Conference, Washington, D. C., 
April 1-6. 

National Catholic 
Louis, April 3-6. 

Southeaste.a Association of School Business Offi- 
cials, Fifth Annual Convention, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, April 5-7. 

International Council for Exceptional Children, 
NEA, International Conference, Minneapolis, 
April 10-14. 

Music Educators National Biennial Conference, 
NEA, St. Louis, April 13-18. 


May 


International Reading Association, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, May 11-12. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 60th 
Annual Convention, San Francisco, May 20-23. 


Educational Association, St. 


JuNE 


Future Business Leaders of America, NEA De- 
partment of United Business Education, National 
Conference, Washington, D. C., June 10-12. 

National Association of Student Councils of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, NEA, 20th Annual National Conference, 
Toledo, Ohio, June 17-21. 
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closed-circuit television with instruction in smal] 
discussion groups during tutorial hours. In this way 
it is hoped to personalize education further than the 
usual classroom procedure permits. 


St. Louis Public Schools 


$95,110 for an experiment of in-school program- 
ming on KETC for the public schools of St. Louis, 
Selected classes in at least five grade schools and 
five high schools will participate. Subjects to be 
taught are second-grade spelling, ninth-grade com- 
position and grammar, and high school science, 
Achievement will be compared with regular class- 
room instruction. 


® My own guess is that our age will be remembered 
chiefly for having been the first age since the dawn 
of civilization in which people dared to think it 
practicable to make the benefits of civilization avail- 
able to the whole human race.—Arnold Toynbee. 


No Longer “Skip” Grades 


Findings revealed in an Iowa survey indicate that 
more is being done for the gifted child than most 
people realize, but children of supernormal abilities 
are often held back because schools just aren't 
equipped to handle them. For instance, 56 per cent 
of the schools surveyed do not have any teacher who 
is responsible for working with gifted children, and 
37 per cent said they do not liold teachers’ meetings 
to discuss the problems of their extra-bright stu- 
dents. One of the revealing facts turned up by the 
survey was that virtually no school in the state is 
allowing its highly talented students to “skip” a 
grade. Twenty-five years ago, five to six per cent 
skipped a half-grade or more during their schooling. 


A Job for the Social Studies 


The tragic experiences of our prisoners of war 
captured by the Reds in China and Korea carry 4 
sombre lesson for education. These experiences point 
up the need for more intensive teaching of soci 
studies in the secondary schools and a greater 
emphasis on the teaching of American ideals. Ac 
cording to the Defense Advisory Committee on 
Prisoners of War: 1) The Chinese or Korean captors 
often knew more about American politics and Amen- 
can history than did the American prisoners; 2) Th 
captive American boys “knew very little about their 
America”; 3) The American boys knew very little 
about Communism and almost nothing at all about 
its fallacies. —-Edpress News Letter. 
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Bradley University 
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Butler University 
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School of Ed., Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 
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15 N. Leonard, DuQuoin, Ill. 

Peabody Hall, Athens, Ga. 

Pickering College, Newmarket, Ontario 

6301 S. W. 27th St., Miami, Fla. 

1015 East 2nd St., Duluth, Minn. 





Omega 

Alpha Alpha 
Alpha Beta 
Alpha Gamma 
Alpha Delta 
Alpha Epsilon 
Alpha Zeta 
Alpha Eta 
Alpha Theta 
Alpha Iota 
Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Lambda 
Alpha Mu 
Alpha Nu 
Alpha Xi 
Alpha Omicron 
Alpha Pi 
Alpha Rho 
Alpha Sigma 
Alpha Tau 
Alpha Upsilon 
Alpha Phi 
Alpha Chi 
Alpha Psi 
Alpha Omega 
Beta Alpha 
Beta Beta 
Beta Gamma 
Beta Delta 
Beta Epsilon 
Beta Zeta 
Beta Eta 

Beta Theta 
Beta Iota 
Beta Kappa 
Beta Lambda 
Beta Mu 

Beta Nu 

Beta Xi 

Beta Omicron 
Beta Pi 

Beta Rho 

Beta Sigma 


Field Chapter Presidents 


Location 


San Francisco, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Topeka, Kansas 
Fresno, Calif. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Warrensburg, Mo. 
Chicago, Il. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Kirksville, Mo. 

San Antonio, Texas 
Pittsburg, Kansas 
Portland, Ore. 
Ogden, Utah 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 

San Diego, Calif. 
Houston, Texas 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Hammond, Ind. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bloomington, Ill. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Appleton, Wis. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Toledo, Ohio 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Charleston, Ill. 
Macomb, IIl. 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Salem, Ore. 

Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
Utica, N. Y. 

San Jose, Calif. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Springfield, Mo. 


San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


Pasadena, Calif. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Chico, Calif. 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Tulare, Calif. 
Ashland, Ore. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Lafayette, La. 

St. Cloud, Minn. 
Edinboro, Pa. 
Redlands, Calif. 
Kennewick, Wash. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Arcata, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


President 


Ferd J. Kiesel 

A. A. Hoech 

Algot E. Anderson 
J. B. Murphy 
Irwin A. Shimmin 
Walter R. Northcott 
Lewis E. John 
Robert F. Whaley 
Marion S. Schott 
Wallace H. Fristoe 
Guy A. West 

Pete Nicoletti 
Morris S. Jennings 
Homer L. Johnson 
Harold W. Bernard 
R. C. Metcalf 
Gilbert J. Jautz 
Jess Hudson 

Roy Busch 
Terence B. Geddis 
Jack Rhodes 
Anders Ramstad 
Allen Puterbaugh 
Lyle Klitske 

Bert O. Keeler 
Paul Forney 
Herman V. Hallett 
Robert H. Moore 
Guy C,. Mitchell 
Rolland C. Nock 
James J. Richardson 
J.C. Yunker 
Daniel J. Crowley 
Walter O. Hayes 
G. V. Blythe 
Warren O. Covert 
Gerald Hedden 
Ralph Asmus 
Hobart Jackson 
Howard M. Terry 
Richard Schuchert 
Ralph Davidson 
Karl O. Wernert 
Edwin A. Swanson 
Warren C. McGowan 
Newton Edwards 
Arthur Butzbach 
Frank J. Ziol 
William G. Wilson 
Arent L. Olsen 
Russell Oakes 
Gerald L. Jacobus 
Leland Linn 

Gary Lynes 

E. Ray Broussard 
Ralph H. Sorenson 
John T. Gatzy 
Joseph Flein 

Art Lind 

Jess W. Matthews 
Frank E. Devery 
Edward Noyes 


Mailing Address 


1287 Grove, Concord, Calif. 
2658 Chauser, Overland 14, Mo. 
Sas Tene 4 f Ed 

errace, pt. o +. Fresno St. Col., F 
Box 802, Newhall, Calif. weane, Coa 
15060 Faust, Detroit 23, Mich. 
1246 So. J St., Oxnard, Calif. 
2304 Pence Ave., Kansas City 16, Mo. 
Central Missouri State Col., Warrensburg, Mo. 
10559 S. Hale Ave., Chicago 43, Ill. 
President, Sacramento State Col., Sacramento, Calif 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. f 
264 Dwight Ave., San Antonio, Texas 
Kans. St. Tchrs. Col., Pittsburg, Kans. 
8405 S. W. Crestwood Lane, Portland, Ore. 
1100 Washington Blvd., Ogden, Utah 
2410 N. Harding Blvd., Wauwatosa 13, Wis. 
1523 S. Evanston, Tulsa, Okla. 
5022 Corby St., Omaha, Neb. 
2890 Redwood St., San Diego, Calif. 
University of Houston, Houston, Texas 
Box 674, Parkland, Washington 
216 N. Warren Ave., Big Rapids, Mich. 
School Administration Bldg., Plymouth, Ind. 
89387 Woodward Ave., Highland, Ind. 
2518 E. Powell Ave., Evansville 14, Ind. 
4108 Nichol Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Illinois St. Normal Univ., Normal, III. 
Mississippi College, Clinton, Miss. 
1915 N. Appleton St., Appleton, Wis. 
704 W. Branning Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Co, Supt. of Schis., Court House, Delphi, Ind. 
811 N. Prospect St., Bowling Green, Ohio 
5618 Clark, Des Moines 11, lowa 
Supt. of Schls., Eastern II]. St. Col., Charleston, IL 
Parkview Drive, Macomb, IIl. 
4519 Randy Ave., Bakersfield, Calif. 
$332 N. 16th Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 
1055 Maine Ave., Salem, Ore. 
Bonne Terre, Mo. 
Supt. of Schools, Dike, Iowa 
1542 S. E. Skyline Drive, Santa Ana, Calif. 
8 Scott Ave., Utica, N. Y. 
2390 Mazzaglia Ave., San Jose, Calif. 
Bay Minette, Ala. 
Reed Jr. High School, Springfield, Mo. 
California St. Poly. Col., San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
42 E. Marathon Rd., Altadena, Calif. 
Whitworth College, Spokane 12, Wash. 
P. O. Box 87, Biggs, Calif. 
20 Lewis Ct., Huntington Sta., N. Y. 
1404 Whitmor Ave., Hanford, Calif. 
Supt. of Schools, Ashland, Ore. 
8472 Montair Ave., Long Beach 8, Calif. 
Route 2, Box $1, Abbeville, La. 
Technical High School, St. Cloud, Minn. 
208 Meadville St., Edinboro, Pa. 
Vice Principal, Pacific H. S., San Bernardino, Calif. 
1422 Johnson, Richland, Wash. 
Little Rock Central H. S., Little Rock, Ark. 
1958 Preston Drive, Arcata, Calif. 
Box 106, Germantown, Tenn. 





District Organization 


rado; D. W. Tieszen, Black Hills St. Tchrs. College, Spearfish, 
S. Dak.; Walter Hayes, 5618 Clark Blvd., Des Moines, Iowa. 
DISTRICT V 

Representative: Russel S. Merkel, Indiana Central College, In- 
dianapolis 27, Ind. 

Coordinators: Russell Rayburn, 215 Hobbs St., Plainfield, 
Indiana; Frank R. Hickerson, Univ. of Toledo, Toledo 6, 
Ohio; Everett R. Moore, 508 Conklin Place, Madison 8, Wis.; 
Roe M. Wright, 4453 N. Rockwell, Chicago 25, Ill.; Nelson 
Van Liere, 714 Mt. Pleasant, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

DISTRICT VI 

Representative: A. Glenn Clark, 200 Dickson Ave., Ben Avon, 
Pittsburgh 2, Pa. r 

Coordinators: Grover Angel, 9205 Glenville Rd., Silver Spring, 
Md.; Franklin Miller, Pa. State College, State College, Pa.; 
Benjamin J. Novak, 2003 E. Elkhart, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 

DISTRICT VII 

Representative: Guy Mitchell, Dept. of Educ., Mississippi Cob 
lege, Clinton, Miss. 

Coordinators: James H. Bash, Peabody Hall, Univ. of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va.; Vincent McGuire, College of Lar 
University of Fla., Gainesville, Fla.; Guy Duncan, 17227 mt 
Ave., S., Birmingham, Alabama; L. M. Harrison, pa 
Educ., La. St. Univ., Baton Rouge, La.; Leslie Martin, 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky; Ed Noyes, iL 
106, Germantown, Tennessee; Roy G. Bigelow, Station 
Box 185, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


DISTRICT I 

Representative: Homer Boroughs, Jr., Education Hall, Univ. of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Coordinators: Bruce Blackstone, Univ. of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; 
Hobart Jackson, Webster Publishing Repr., Salem, Oregon; 
Rufus Salyers, Director of Placement, Univ. of Washington, 
Seattle. 

DISTRICT II 

Representative: Arthur T. Tait, 5523 Rumsey Drive, Riverside, 
California. 

Coordinators: Gilbert Miranda, 2947 Kathryn S.E., Albuquerque, 
New Mexico; Arthur E. Arnesen, 440 E. Ist South St., Salt 
Lake City 2, Utah; Ferd J. Keisel, 1287 Grove Way, Concord, 
California; Sidney L. Moffitt, Fresno City Schools, Fresno, 
California; Carroll L. Lang, Studio City, California. 


DISTRICT II 

Representative: Ernest M. Anderson, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kans. 

Coordinators: Leonard E. Massey, 808 Park Place, Austin, 
Texas; L. H. Benston, Okla. A. & M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma; Clifford S. Blackburn, Supt. of Schools, North 
Little Rock, Ark.; Robert E. Strickler, 3538 Halliday, St. 
Louis 18, Mo. 

DISTRICT IV 

Representative: Gordon I. Swanson, 1440 Raymond, St. Paul 8, 
Minn. 

Coordinators: Donald O. Bush, 1525 N. 8ist St., Lincoln, 
Nebraska; George F. Walters, 788 Ninth St., Boulder, Colo 





